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The Lives of the Popes, . —, 1a LiPBHAHIANA, 


Doré'a Bible, . 187 
PUTNAM'S MAGAZINE, 


Mesens, Purnam & Now announce thatin the middle of Decem 
ber next they will publish, to be continued monthly, No, 1 of 


PUTNAM'S MAGAZINE, 
FOR JANUARY, 1868, 


The plan of this work, with various new features of its own, 
will generally resemble that of Putnam's Monthly, published a 
few years since—a Magazine which included among its contribu- 





tors the best authors of the country, and was warmly welcomed | 
by the public, 

PuTNAmM’s Magazine, starting with a new era in the history of 
the country, will keep pace with the enlarged interests of the 
period. It will aim at a broad and generous nationality, and 
an enlightened pursuit of all topics, whether of Politics, Art, 
Science, or Literature; while no effort will be spared to present 
in its pages, in every variety, the productions of the most accom- 
plished authors of theday. Further particulars will be announced 
hereafter. 

All communications on the subject of the Magazine to be ad- 
dressed to the publishers, 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 





TWO NEW BOOKS READY THIS WEEK. 


AVERY CLIBUN. 


A novel by the celebrated Orpheus C. Kerr, whose comic mili- 
tary letters, entitled Orpheus C. Kerr Papers, have been so suc- 
ceveful. This new work, partly humorous and partly satirical, is 
the best novel of the kind ever produced in America, and wil 
make an immense sensation. »*, Large octavo, paper covers, 
$1 50—also cloth bound, extra, $2. 





RENSHAWE. 

Another new and singularly exciting novel, by the author of 
Mary Brandegee, which created a sensation among lady novel- 
readers a few years ago. »*, 12mo0, cloth, $1 7%. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Artemus Ward in London—a new comic book, illustrated, $1 50 


Nojoque—Helper's new sensational political work, . . 200 





The Gergymen's Wife. Mrs. Ritchie’s (Mowatt's) new 
book, ° . ° ° ° ° . ° ° - 1% 





The Cameron Pride. Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’s new novel. 1 50 
How to Make Money, and Howto KeepIt,. . . . 150 


Beauseincourt. “New novel, author of Bouverie, - « 1% 





The Bishop's Son. Alice Cary's new novel, « « »« Se 





Theee books are beautifully bound in cloth, are sold every- 
bo ir and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
@ by 


CG. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 


eens enema: 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE BIBLE: 
ITSELF THE TRACHER AND ITS OWN INTERPRETER. 


Five versions of the Old Testament and four of the New com- 

red with the Originals, By ex-Chancellor HaLstep, of Newark, 

ew Jersey. A second iesie of this new work 1s out, the first, of 
500, being exhausted, Ithasa much fuller Index ; andan Appendix 
to be read as an Introduction, and Notices of the Book, at the 
end. Its a volume of over 600 pages Svo, besides the Index, Ap- 
Bendis, and Notices, neatly bound and in excellent print, price 
oa {t will be mailed and postage paid on request by letrer, en- 
Closing $8, to the author, 417 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey, 





OPERNED A 


>.! 86 a Vear, in Advance 
| FICE | 44 50 far Six Months 
Single Capies, #3 Cents 


HOWARD & CO.,, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


LAKGH INVOTOR oF 


IS i SILK UMBRELLAS, 


BRELLAS AND FIVE S1Z08 OF RAIN UMBRELLAS, 


have alse received a new assortment of 


ling-Bottles and Vinaigrettes, 


WITH PLACH FOR MONOGRAM ON EACH END 


’ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ « 1K 
‘i HOWARD & 


Notts AND QUBKIBA, ' ’ ‘ ‘ » 0 


A CRITICAL SANDWICH. 


From THe Nounp Tania 

"The present volume (A Story of Doom and other Poems) we 
think 6 a considerable advance on its predenessor, and, what 
is better, shows continued promise for the future, Miss Ingelow, 
We venture to say, has not yet given us her heat; though even 
now she is no unworthy oceupant of the throne of female poetry 
which Mrs, Browning and Adelaide Procter have successively 
vacated," 

From Tue Nation, 
** The Laura Matilda school has vanished ; and unless Miss Inge- 


| low does better in her future volumes than in this (A Story of Doom 


and other Poems), er name will not wait long for peaceful obliv- 
ion.” 
From THe Ganaxy, 

‘* Miss Ingelow, in the present volume, more than realizes the 
promise of her first. And although other things in this book may 
come nearer to the heart and fancy, yet we think the reader, ou 
turning its last leaf, will pronounce with us that the Story of 
Doom is one of the most magnificent things that have been 
given to this generation.” 


Brom Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

“It is amazing to see how this author, who had a talent of her 
own, has contentedly buried it, and gone to counterfeiting the tal- 
ents of others. The Story of Doom here givenis an unusually 
dreary copy of the unrealism of Mr. Tennyson's‘ Idyls of the King, 
while * Laurance,’ mimicking all the well-known effects and small- 
est airs and movements of the laureate’s poems of rustic life, is 
scarcely to be read without laughter.” 


From THe New York CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
Severe.—The critic of The Atlantic Monthly says that Jean 
Ingelow's Story of Doom makes the history of Noah even more 
improbable. The reviewer seems to unite the qualities of critic, 
sceptic, and cynic. 





While the critics differ, the GREAT PUBLIC decides the 
question correctly. 
10,000 COPIES OF JEAN INGELOW’S NEW POEMS HAVE 
ALREADY BEEN CALLED FOR; 
AND OF TIER FIRST VOLUME MORE THAN 40,000 COPIES 
HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
Price of each volume, Library Edition. . Fe ‘ F 


“ “ wo 


$1 %5 
Blue and Gold Edition. . oa fe 1 50 





Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed postpaid by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 


“CARMINA YALENSIA.” 


A new collection of College Songs and Music, as sung by the Students 





of Yale and other Colleges, with Piano-forte Accompaniments. 
Compiled and arranged by FERD. V. D. GARRETSON, of the 
CLASS OF 1866, and comprising all the ald popular and standard 
College Songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto published. The 
famous “*WOODEN-SPOON LANCIERS” and the ‘SONG OF 
THE SPOON,” also the celebrated * CHRISTMAS ANTHEM,” as 
sung by the BEETHOVEN SOCIETY OF YALE, are included in 
this collection, 

The volume is a royal octavo, bound in extra cloth, price $1 50; 


sent to any address, by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


220 Broadway. 
New York, June 1, 1867. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Hanny Supuxy and Donsry Ganpnen, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the § 


CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
610 BROADWAY, NEW YoOuiEC, 


Juar PURLIAHED, 


GRAVITATION IN NATURE, 


A liook of New Ideas divided inte Mix Meetions; Consanva 

Tiow OF GRAVITY in A Tip NueLaus; Gravitation IW THE 
NoLAn N¥sTeM; THEORY OF THE TibHs; PRECESSION, NUTATION, 
AND ORLIQUITY OF TH LOLIPTIC; MECULAR ACOBLERATION OF 
fHH Moon's Mian Motion; PRincipLas oF PLANETARY MoTion 
AND ETHEREAL Iifeistanon, Ky HrHan 8, CHaPpin, 

The work is illuetrated with Diagrams, and the explanations 
of most of the subjeets are believed to be entirely new, It is a 
handsomely bound 12mo volume of 120 pages, and will be sent to 
auy part of the United States free of postage upon receipt of §1, 


Published by 


L. J. POWERS & BROWN, 
Springfield, Mass, 


For sale in New York by Taz American News Company, 119 
Nassau Street, 


WIDDLETON’S LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO PRESCOTT. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


By Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana. With 
an introductory letter by George Bancroft, and a fine steel 
poriraitef Philip, from the Titian picture, engraved by Burt. 
An elegant octavo volume, in large, clear (pica) type, on heavy 
toned paper, price, extra cloth, $3; half calf, $5. 

The character of Philip, drawn throughout with skill and 
insight, gives unity to the crowded scene, as the vast inter- 
ests of Spain, at the height of her — are reviewed by 
the author. It is an important study of history at a period 
which presents the most instructive lesson, exhibiting the 
inevitable retribution which waits upon political despotism, 
oppressive religious authority, and a social and commercial 
system fettering at every step the freedom of the individual. 


By THE AUTHOR OF PHILIP, A NEW VOLUME OF 


The History of Louisiana. By Charles Gayarré. Be- 
ing THE AMERICAN DOMINATION, from 1803 (its cession to the 
United States) to 1861. Also, uniform with the new volume, 
new editions of the former volumes, comprising THE FRENCH 
DoMINATION, the two volumes in one. THE SPANIsH Domi- 
NATION, One volume. 

These three volumes form the complete history of the 
State of Louisiana, by Mr. Gayarré, and may be had in uni- 
form sets, or either volume separately, each volume being 
complete in itself. 8vo, cloth, $4 per vol. ; half calf, $7. 

“Mr. Gayarré’s History or Louisiana is the fruit of thor- 
ough research, and takes a very high rank among the early 
histories of the several States. Gecrce BaNcRoFT.”” 


Conington’s Translation of the Aeneid of Vir- 
gil. 1 vol., cloth, 8vo, extra cloth, $2 50. A Translation of 


the Aineid of Virgil, rendered into English octosyliabic 
verse, which was 80 much in request, for example, in Scott’s 
Marmion, Byron’s Giaour, and Moore’s Fire-Worshippers. By 
the Rev. ohn Conington, Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Dublin. ee 


Good English; ©, PoPpuLAR Errors IN ParLoLoey. By 
Edward 8. Gould. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
1% Mercer Street, New York. 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


THE ROUND TABLE 
FOR SALE BY 
cEO. B. ROYS, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
823 Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Street. 


N.B. The New Boxes of Paper and Envelopes in the same box, 
price $2, of the best quality of French Paper, the large check, 
and uenal thickness, Stamped plain or in colors on the premises 
at short notice, No charge for plain stamping. Sent to order, 
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THE NEW MAGAZINE, 


THE BROADWAY. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Tne projectors of Tue Bnoanway feel eatiefied the time has 
now arrived when a closer connection in literature should exist 
between the Old and the New Worlds, We have had and are hay 
ing International Congresses and Lnternational Colleges, Interna 
tional Colnage and International Exhibitions, all of which eon 
tribute te drawing closer the friendly bonds of ‘ the fellowehip 
of the nations,” and now we are to have an tuternational Maga 
vive to help them in their good work 

It is the design of The Dnoapway—which name may be taken 
fs eynonyinotia with the metropolises of the two great Anglo 
Basun nations, Great Heitain and Ameri¢a—to draw together the 
literery Caterers of theee two tations in a magagine that will 
acknowledge the fight of each Author to the product of his brain 





in both Countries, The editor will receive and iieert papers 
from both sides of the Atlantic, without regard to nationality 

the only Feqiisites being that the articles ie Written ih in| 
Hiiglich, that they be entertaining, Fecreative, and /ight—that ia 
to eAy, they should be eociable without being frivelota, and, if 
they aim at being instrietive, they fitiet he euch as Gan be easily 
fligested, ‘The pipers may be on any euhject save politics poli 
tics being dull things, we eschew them, 

The writers may be of any creed or clase, Laymen and elergy 
men wlike are invited to say their cay in Tk Hiioapway, if such 
be said in good English aud in few, well-weighed words 

Arrangements have already been made, aud others are being 
made, with some of the best literary caterers of both Broadways 
and Nations; and as an earnest of What readers may expect, we 
append a few of ihe names set forth by The Broadway of London, 
Ti due time, The Broadway of New York will set forth the list of 
engaged writers on the western side of the Atlantic; but in this, 
as un other things, the Magazine may be expected to speak for 
liself, 

Among the engaged writers set forth by The Broadway of Lon- 
don may be named: The Author of Guy Livingstone, Kev. J. C. 
M. Bellew, Robert Buchanan, Leicester Buckingham, F, C, Bur- 
nand, Henry J, Byron, Amelia B, Edwards, W. W. Fenn, Dr, 
Fennell, Percy Fitzgerald, J. Hain Friswell, Ernest Griset, John 
Hollingshead, Tom Hood, Charles Knight, Samuel Lover, Thomas 
Miller, John Oxeniord, Dr. Peard, Protessor Pepper, Mrs, Riddell, 
W. H. Russell, LL.D., George Augustus Sala, Arthur Sketchley, 
Hesba Stretton, W. B. Tegetmeier, W. Moy Thomas, and Edmund 
Yates. 

TERMS: 


The Broadway will be published monthly, at 25 cents; each 
monthly part will contain eighty octavo pages of letterpress, and 
two or more full-page illustrations, printed on toned paper. The 
yearly subscription for single copies will be $3; two copies, 
$5 50; three copies, $7 50; five copies, $11 25; and $2 25 to 
each subscriber in clubs larger than five. 

Address the Publishers, 

CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


Reapy To-Day. 


THE BROADWAY, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1867, 


CONTAINING 


i 


. BRAKESPEARE; or, THe Fortunes or A Free-Lancr, 
By the author of Guy Livingstone (with a full-page illustra- 
tion by G. A. Pasquier). 

Cuaprer I, Twenty Years Back. 
= II. Matched, not Mated. 
* JE, The Working of the Reecript. 
* TV. The Breeding of the Bastard, 
= y. Ann Hagarene, 

2. CHARMAIN, By Robert Buchanan. 

8. DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED, By John Hollings- 

head, 

4, A WONDERFUL CRAB, By Erneet Griset. (With eight 

illuetratione.) 

6. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN POETRY, 

Ky W, Clark Rueeell 

6, FLO'S FATE, By Clement W, Seott 

f§, HOLLAND HOUSE Hy the Rey, J, C. M, Bellew (with a 

fili-page illustration by K, C, Huline) 

&, FALLING IN LOVE, Hy the author of The Gentle Life, 

® IN THE SEASON, Hy Editind Yates (with a full-page 

illietration) 

10, ENGLISEL STARILITIES 

11, SAKCOND THOUGHTS, Hy F.C, Burnand, 

iv, AMARANTH, Hy Savile Clarke 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 


410 Broome Sireet (near Troadway), New York 


liy the Rev, C, W, Denison, 


For Bale and Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers 


New Hooks in PREPATATION, 


GODSB GLORY IN THE HEAVENS, With 18 Lithographed 

lates, and twenty wood-out Uluetrations, By William 

Dalen, bb 

® Volehs OF THE PROPHETS, in Praise, Prayer, and Human 
Life. By Od, Vatghan, DD 

f. AMONG THE SQUINKELS, 
luetratione by Erneat Grivet 

4, THE BPORTAMAN AND NATURALIST IN CANADA, Hy 
Major tose King, with chrome lithograph and other Tlie: 
trationa 

(6. NAUUN) on, WOMAN'S WARK, Hy Alexandre Dumae 
Cheap Bdition 

6 WEALTH AND WELFARE, One Volume Edition, Hy Jere 
Miah Gotthelt 

", DH, AUSTIN'S GUESTS, One Volume Edition, By William 
Gilbert 

A, LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS, Hy William Kaye, 

# BHOSWELL’S JOUNBON, Globe Edition, 

10, VINES OUTLINES OF THHOLOGY 


Hy William Denison, with 


New Kidition, 


This day, in royal imperial vo, 72 pages and § plates, price 25 
ents, the part for August of 


THE SUNDAY MACAZINE. 
EDITED BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, DD, 
CONTENTS}; 


The Iinguenot Family in the English Village, By Sarah Tyler, 
With an illustration, Chaps, XXX, to XXXII, 

The Psalms of the Sons of Korah; A Biblical Study, By Profes- 
sor Plumptre, 

Centenary Jubilee in Memory of Oberlin, By Professor St. 
Hilaire, of Paris, 

Autumn Poems. By Epis. : 

How to Use the Epistles. By the Deanof Canterbury, VIII. Ro- 
mans (second part), 

A Sunday at St. Moritz. By J. R. Leitchild, M.D. 

Philip’s Mission. By Isa Craig Knox. With an illustration, 

Wealth and Riches according to the Bible. By the Ven, Arch- 
deacon Smith, 


THt Rounn TABLE. 


Parkin Jeffeoek Mining, Dy W, G, Bakie, D,D, 

Job'a son, Hy BF, G, Wilson, 

The Rebuke of @t, Peter, Ty William Hanna, D, D, 

Trades Unions. Ly Rev, William Arnot 

Studies from the Old Testament, By the Editor, X, Ruth the 
Virtuous 

The Helmevale Bunday-sechool, By Stephen Aylmer, With an 
iluetration, 

The Competition, Dy F, BE. M, Trayner, 

an Heating Places,’ Hy the Kev, Joly Haye, M.A, 

A lteed Shaken with the Wind, By Andréw Whitgift, 

Notes for Readers Out of the Way, 


Subseription price of The Sunday Magasine, @Sayear, Address 


GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
41) Hroome Street, New York, 


This day, foyal Avo, 72 pages and A toned paper plates, price 25 
eente, the Atiuel part of 


GOOD WORDS. 
BDITED BY NORMAN MceLEOD, DD, 
CONTENTS | 


, Guild Cowet; A London Story, Hy George Maedonald, 
juthor of Alec Borbes, ete, Chapters XNAT, to NANAYI, 
With an illustration, ‘ 

i, Summer, Hy Key. Alfred Norris, 

lil. Garibaldi's Retreat from Rome and the last Months of An- 

vetta, By an Eye-Withees, 
TV, The Baths of Brotsea, By Mrs, Walker, author of Through 
Macedonia, With Uinsirations. 
V. The Creed of Christendom, V,. The Tesurrection of Jesus, 
By the Very-Hev, William Alexander, Dean of Emly, 
VI. Inthe Choir, By Isabelle Tyvie, With an Illustration, 
Vii, Saint Margaret of Scotland, By Professor d, C, Shairp. 
With an flinstration, 
VIII, Summer Holidays, By R. W, Dale. M.A. 
1X, From India, By Margaret Ellis, With Illustrations, 
X, English Dialects. By J. W, Hales, M.A. 
XI, Grace’s Fortune. With an Illustration, Chaps. XI, to XVI. 


— 


Subscription price to Good Words, $3a year, Address 


GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 








THE CHRONICLE. 


No. 18.—SATURDAY, JULY 2%, 1867. 
(Unstamped, 6d, ; Stamped, Td.) 
CONTENTS: 
Current Events. 
The Reform Bill in the House of Lords. 
The Secret of Irish Emigration, 
The Progress of Sweden. 
The Situation of Florence. 
American Reconstruction, 
The Birmingham Election. 
The Bar and Trades Unions. 
Professor Hergenrdther’s Life of Photius, 
Sydney's Arcadia. 
Anonymous Writing. 
Longtellow’s Translation of Dante, 
Contemporary Literature. 
The Uttera-Kanda. 
Kugler’s Zweiten Kreuzziige. 
L'Italie en 1671. 
A Martyr to Bibliography. 
A. de Poetmartin, 
Waldemar Krone’s Youth, 
Lancaster's Oreetes, 
Plumptre’s Sophocles, 
Cleveland's Concordance to Milton, 
Miieic if ite Art Mysterica, 
Hritieh Grasses, 
The Tinelana of Byria, 
Advertiavinenta, 
Office, #4 Tavistock Atreet, Covent Garden, London 
‘Terme of subscription, #4 per annum, @4 per 6 months, @o per 
fiimonthe, 
Nubscriptiona received by 


EE. L. GODKIN & CO,, 


18 Naseau Mireet, New York 


THE TWO GREAT SUMMER BOOKS, 

Those who would possess a most graphic and lifelike cererip 
tion of the White Hille of New Hampshire; those who are 
pleased with exciting narrations of adventures in climbing their 
stvep and craggy eumimite, should read 


THE WHITE HILLS; 
THEIR LEGENDS, LANDSUAPH, AND PORTEHY, 
Hy Thomas Mrann King, 
Wleyantly Hlvetrated, 
“Those whe love to pore over Indian legends and stories of 
early eettlera; those who are delighted with vivid and enthi 
sinetio deseriptione of the boldest and graidest scenery ih 


Ameri¢n, Will find in this book a gratification tar beyond oF: 
dinary opportunities of like nature.” 


Price, ¢4 60 in cloth; §4, turkey gilt, 


“One of the most genuine and delightful volumes of the class 
in the language,"'= Aew Yorker, 


A SUMMER CRUISE ON THE COAST OF 
NEW ENCLAND. 
By Ropenr Canter, 16mo, price $1 50, 
‘*No book of the season better deserves a place in the port- 


manteau of the tourist, or will afford a more relishing suvor to 
the amateur of spicy and fragrant description,” —7ribune, 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
117 Washington Street, Boston, 
Oo. S. FELT, 


455 Broome Street, New York, 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, or may be ordered 


{ No, 136 
Aug. 31, 1867 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVH NOW RRADY! 


On the Boulevards; or, Memorable Men and Things 
drawn on the spot, 1854-1866, Together with Tripa te Nor 
mandy and Brittany, Dy W, BLANcnaAnp Jannonp, author of 
At Hlome in Paria, ete,, ete, & vole, 18mo, extra cloth, price 


#4 75 


O KeePa?e A Iteligious Ceremony, and other Custonie of the 
Matidate, By Gaonud Cariin, 1 vol, dto, with 1) chrome: 
lithographic Ulistfations, cloth extra, gilt edges, prive §5, 


The Election of Representatives, Parlianentary 
and Minicipal, A Treatise, By Tos, Wank, Beq. Third 
edition, With Preface, Appendix, ete, 1 vol, tyme, eloth, 
#2 50, 


Randolph Gordon, and other Stories, Second 
Heries of Novelettes, By * Ouipa," author of Idalia, Strath. 
more, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Chandos, Granville de Vigne, 
ete, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, price §1 75, 

Le The books of this lady—for no one but a woman 
could have written them—are remarkable for a certain fervid 
brilliancy of conception and deseription, a luxurious color, a 
strength of passion, and a remarkable richness of quotation 
and expression which makes them very fascinating to a cer- 
tain class of readers."’— Cleveland Leader. 


La Lyre Francaise. By Gustave Masson, 1 vol. i6mo, 
printed on tinted paper, bound in fine green vellum, with side 
stamp, price $1 75. 


The Last of the Barons. By Sir E. Butwer Lyrrovx, 
dart. Complete in 1 vol. 16mo, with Frontispiece. Grog 
Epition. Tinted paper, fine green cloth, price $1 50. 

This is the fourth volume issued of our GLopE EDITION oP 
Butwer’s Novess. It is printed in longprimer type, on 
tinted paper, illustrated with engraved frontispiece, and 
neatly bound in green morocco cloth. This edition will pos- 


sess the advantages of being legible, portable, handsome, and 
cheap. 


A Manual of Marine Insurance, By Mantry 
Horkins, author of A Hand-book of Average, etc., etc, 1 vol, 
royal 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth. 


The Seven Weeks’ War. [ts Antecedents and Its In- 
cidents, By H. M. Hozier, F.C.8., F.G.8., Military Corre- 
epondent of The London Times with the Prussian Army dur- 
ing the German Campaign of 1866. 2 vols. 8vo, with numer: 
ous maps and plans, superfine paper, extra cloth, price $10. 

“, Highly distinguished at the Staff College, where 
he exhibited acquirementa which specially qualified him for 
observing the movements of a foreign army, Mr. Hogzier added 
tu the knowledge of military operationa and of languages, 
which he hae proved himaelf to poseess, a ready and akilful 
pen, and excellent facultioa of observation and description, 

All that Mr, Hosier aawot the great evente of the war 
and he saw a large elare of them he deacribes in clear and 

vivid language,” = London Saturday Review, 


—=— 


ReCONTLY PULL, 

The People the Sovereignar Heing a Comparison of 
the Government of the United States with thowe of the Ite 
publica which have existed before, with the Canees of thelr 
Decadence and Fall, Dy JaAwtea Montion, ox-President of the 
United Mtates, Ndliedby Samu. L, Gouvminnun, hie grand 
eon and adiminietrator, 
cloth, priee @L 75 


1 vol, ine, tinted paper, extra 


Far Above Rubles. A new novel, Dy Mra, J, UT 
pret, author of The Mich Hieband, The Hace for Wealth, 
Maxwell Drewitl, ete, ete, 1 vol, ine, cloth, price #1 1, 


Meteorlic Astronomy: A ‘Treaties on Shooting Blair, 
Vire-Halla, and Aerolites, Hy Danian Kinkwoon, LL.D, Pre 
fessor of Mathomatioa ln Waehington and Jefferson College 
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The Baitora are happy to receive and to convider avttoles from any 
quarter } but they cannot in any case return MSS, which ave 


not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 
respecting them, 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


New York, Sarurnay, Avoust 41, 1867, 


" 


REPUDIATION, 
Th, PENDLETON, who was a candidate for View: 
President at the last election, and who waa a 
heavy load for his ticket to earry, is atriving to rise 
into new distinction by means which, we trust, will 
alnk him out of sight, Ie ia preaching in the Weat 
repudiation of the national debt; not an open, simple 
refusal to pay the debt, but a mean evasion of its 
obligations, sich aa skilful rogues resort to when 
they would hold fast to outward respectability, He 
proposes that all the five-twenties shall be redeemed 
aa they mature at the end of their first term of five 
years by issuing, in exchange for them at par, addi- 
tional legal-tender notes, Mr, Pendleton claims that 
these bonds are not on their face made payable in 
gold, and therefore may be paid in paper, Although 
it was well understood when they were issued that 
they were to be redeemed in gold, although both Mr, 
Chase and Mr. McCulloch gave assurances that they 
were to be so redeemed, Mr Pendleton would make 
believe that his method is not repudiation. He insists 
that, some of the bonds having been sold during the 
war as low as forty cents of gold to the dollar, they shall 
be redeemed not with forty cents of gold, but with 
much less, For Mr. Pendleton knows that if now, with 
only seven hundred millions of legal-tender and bank 
notes in circulation, the paper is worth seventy-one 
cents in gold, it will not be worth ten cents when two 
thousand millions more shall have been issued. 
Moreover he knows that the bonds would not have 
sold as high as forty cents except under the belief 
that they were to be paid in full in gold. But for 
the payment of the interest on the bonds in coin and 
the belief that some day the principal was to be re- 
deemed in like manner, our finances would have 
sunk to the level of those of the Confederacy, and we 
should not have overcome the rebellion, To the 
firmness of Mr. Chase in resisting the pressure of 
those who advocated payment of the interest in paper 
we owe it that our Treasury did not become utterly 
exhausted, 

The plan of Mr, Pendleton would give us by the 
year 1875 a circulation of greenbacks nearly equal to 
the entire national debt, with the addition of the 
sin of the national bank circulation, of about 
twenty-eight hundred millions in all, Mor by 1873 
the frat period of five years after which they may be 
redeemed will have elapsed aa to all the five-twen 
tloa, thoae now laaued and thoae to be laaued, And 
this he apoaka of aaa process so gradual that no evil 
reaulta will be felt, Now, Mr, Pendleton elther knows 
hotter or he ia shamefully ignorant of history, He 
knows better, we must think, for he iva man of eul 
ture and reading, He knowa that by the time lis 
proposed issue of yreenbacka had been fully accom 
pllahed, the logal-tender notes would be passing for 
‘ho more than did, at the end of ita career, the 
old continental money, Long before the time of low 
vat depreciation for the paper this elty would have 
resumed apecie payments in self-defence and by ite 
own effort, refusing to well oF buy except for gold, 
just a8 California does, Tt la quite aa possible for us 
to do that aw it is for San Iranciaco, in apite of 
all laws; and whenever the necessities of business 
press hard enough it will be done, The result 
Would be that the depreciating paper would be in 
Hae only in the interior, and again we should see 
What ia erroneously in auch times called exchange 
on New York quoted in the West at twenty, forty, 
fitty per cent,, and more aa the paper went on depre- 
Ciating, If Mr, Pendleton thinka this would be a 
890d state of things for the West, he ignores very 
recent experience, When, from their use of irredeem- 
able paper, heretofore, while we were paying specie, 
exchange on New York was quoted in the West at 
twelve and twenty per cent., were those the periods 
When the West was strong and prosperous and rich, 
M good credit and able to draw to itself capital 
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from other seetiona of the country ? Mr, Pendleton 
is seeking to befool the Western people into the be 
lief that cheating ia better in the long run than 
honesty, 

The party to which Mr, Pendleton claima to be- 
long, the Democratic, has a just right to pride itself 
on the severe notions held by it, from the daya of 
General Jackson, on the subject of an honest currency 
and hard-money, It must now go to the other ex- 
treme of & limitless paper circulation with Mr, Pen- 
dleton, of must cast him out of ita ranke, We trust 
for the credit of the country it will do the latter, 
Htenry A, Wise ia preaching somewhat the same doe: 
tring in Virginia, namely, that the government shall 
foree its creditors to tale four and a half per cent, 
taxable atock in exchange for non-taxable six por 
cents, Which they now hold, The ex-rebel ja some- 
What more considerate of the honor of the country 
than is the late candidate for View-President, It may 
be that there is a growing sentiment in the West 
toward this dishonest issue of more paper money, 
and that Mr, Pendleton, as a demagogue, simply re- 
sponds to this sentiment, Whether the proposal 
originates with him or with others, it is equally dis- 
graceful for him to advocate it, It is only doing 
justice to Mr, Pendleton’s intellect to pronounce him 
in this matter knave and not fool, 








CARLYLE ON CACOCRACY, 


S00TING NIAGARA is the process to which 

Mr. Carlyle likens England’s advance toward 
Democracy, and the title he gives the remarkable 
article in Maemillan which contains his speculations 
as to its results. No man, we believe, can be at once 
sane and a follower of Mr. Carlyle in all or even many 
of his beliefs. And this time all his familiar vagaries 
are condensed and intensified. The argument is a 
sequence of Carlylisms, the diction is Carlylese, and 
the blending of fallacy and truth is such as no one 
can comprehend from ez parte criticism. Nowhere, so 
far as we have seen, has the article been treated with 
common fairness. Abroad it has been discussed from 
other standpoints than those to which its application 
is of value to American thinkers, In this country it 
has elicited thin and threadbare bunkum common- 
places, vague dilutions of the very Vox populi vor 
Dei whose truth is challenged, that, as defences of it, 
contrast disgracefully with the vehement, compact, 
nervous thought of its assailant. In but one quarter 
are we aware of any portion of its essence having been 
aquarely met—in The Speetator, namely, which opposes 
Mr, Carlyle’s vaticinations of anarchy with a proposi- 
tion differing foto ew/o from hia, but one which, we 
fear, the example of this country is very emphatically 
diaproving, “If experience ean teach men any- 
thing,” saya Zhe Speetator, “it ia that the one virtue 
which ean be predicated of massea of men ta that 
they will elect strong leadera, men, it may be, with 
every vice except weakness, while amall groupa elect 
feeble men, men with every virtue except atrength,” 
Thia ia at lonat frank and unreserved, and it ia 
on My, Carlyle'a own ground,—Iila bellef in foree 
and reaultant order, in the necessity to a nation of 
a leader, of a& King—named alao Jol, Mev, or Direc 
tor, —t Can-ning, Able-man, man who Does Things, 
But the point from which in this country we muat 
repr Mr, Carlyle’a wail is a different one, Tt is, 
Whether lis estimate of what will come of Demoe- 
racy ia all true or all false, or partakes of both; 
Whether we or he be right about the source of 
fovernment: " Divine commandment to vote (‘Man 
hood Suffrage '—Horschood, Doghood ditto not yet 
treated of ); universal ‘ glorious liberty’ (to Sons of the 
Devil in overwhelming majority, as would appear) ; 
count of Heada the God-appointed way in this uni- 
verae, all other waya Devil-appointed; in one brief 
word, which includes whatever of palpable ineredi- 
bility and delirious absurdity, universally believed, 
can be uttered or imagined on these points, ‘ the 
equality of men,’ any man equal to any other; Qua- 
shee Nigger to Socrates or Shakespeare; Judas Is- 
cariot to Jesus Christ; and Bedlam and Gehenna 
equal to the New Jerusalem, shall we say ?’—whether, 
again, we are aprroaching the “chaining of the 
Devil for a thousand years,” or, as he says, the steps 
toward reform and popular government in this cen- 





tury—toward which this country has made the long- 
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eat atridea—are “all in the opposite direction; a eut- 
ting asunder of atrapa and tlea, wherever you might 
find them; pretty indiscriminate of choice in the 
matter; a general repeal of old regulations, fetters, 
and reatrictiona (reatrictiona on the Devil originally, 
I believe, for moat part, but now fallen slack and in- 
effectual), which had become unpleasant to many of 
you—with loud shouting from the multitude, as 
atrap after strap was out, ‘Glory, glory, another strap 
is gone |’ Ho that now hardly any limb of 
the Devil has a thrum or tatter of rope or leather left 
upon it,” 


The motive-power of Mr, Carlyle’a argument is, as 
it alwaya is, the Odi profunum vulgua et areeo, Mightily 
repelled from the ignobile peoua, in ita feree career it 
ever and anoa dashes off upon unexpected tangenta 
whither none ean follow it—into eulogiea of Gov- 
ernor Eyre, of “ beneficent” deapotiama existent and 
imaginary, into bitter contempt for the downfall of 
slavery, into denunciations of philanthropic move- 
ment, of Free Trade, * unlimited racing in the career 
of Cheap and Nasty,” But that which is quite clear 
and coherent is that his scheme contemplates a race 
only of giants—of Fredericks, Cromwells, Napo- 
leons, Mary Stuarts, John Knoxes, Governor Eyres, of 
embodiments of force, whence order may, or may 
not, come; that there is in it no room for the pig- 
mies; that the vulgar, for that they are vulgar, are 
to be brought under the organizing of some of the 
giants as Drill-Sergeants into the “ rhythmic order ” of 
avast machine. ‘TI believe,” he says, “the vulgarest 
Cockney crowd, flung out million-fold on a Whit 
Sunday, with nothing but beer and dull folly to de- 
pend on for amusement, would at once kindle into 
something human, if you set them to do almost any 
regulated act in common. And would dismiss their 
beer and dull foolery in the silent charm of rhythmic 
human companionship, in the practical feeling, prob- 
ably new, that all of us are made on one pattern and 
are, in an unfathomable way, brothers to one an- 
other.” In all this there is very little of difficulty to 
tempt a critic, yet it is upon this part, a very small 
one, of his article that his American opponents have 
spent their efforts. Of course, nothing practical can 
come from mere scorn of the vulgar—scorn of “a 
Population of that sunk kind, ardent only in pursuits 
that are low and in industries that are sensuous and 
beaverish,” “a low-minded peevs, essentially torpid 
and ignavum in all that is high or truly noble in rev- 
olutions ;” a race * inexorably marked by Destiny as 
slaves ;” whom “not even the immortal goda could 
make free,” War to the hilt with the insolence and 
the anarchy of the people is what he looka for, yet 
no living man haa given, on paper, greater provoca- 
tion to popular insolence and anarchy than Thomas 
Carlyle, In thia the wrong ia so palpable that there 
ia no atimulua to get it right, Vulgarity, low aapira 
tiona, and mean purauita muat, from the nature of 
things, be the characteriatioa of the greater part of 
the absolutely necessary portions of the community, 
To them it falla to do the work that must be done in 
the world that the world's exiatence may be pres 
served, It la the lot of man, from which fow of us 
are in every sense exempt, to eat bread in the aweat 
of hia brow, yet bread-and-butter purauits, aa auch, 
are casentially vulgar, A nation of shopkeepers, aa 
one of Mr, Carlyle’a heroes called Mr, Carlyle’a coun. 
try, may be but a vulgar and inglorious thing; yet 
for a residence, in respect of order, it is vastly prefer 
able to a land of his Men who Do Things, or to his 
ideal for the present age, a community wherein a 
hundred thousand adult men “defend their Island 
against all comers, and beneficently keep steady to 
their worle a million of Niggera on the lower ranges," 
The vulgar herd that exeite Mr, Carlyle’s gorge, even 
if they were not needed in the community, would be 
by no means a bad element to have in it, Their 
steady, plodding attention to daily details—petty and 
mean details, perhaps, yet the very ones whose sum 
constitutes national prosperity and whose derange- 
ment means financial convulsion—regulates things 
necessary to be regulated, yet which Mr, Carlyle’s 
heroes would turn from with a noble scorn,—so much 
that, of the two, the vulgar, narrow-minded horde 
are rather the more stable and essential element in 
the life of a peaceful nation, But because the circle 
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is too narrowly circumscribed, it by no means follows 
that he is in error about the consequences of that ap- 
prebended annihilation of all political barriers which 
fill him with such gloomy forebodings. These should 
be judged by themselves. And as it is very plain 
that American Democracy was the phantom which 
haunted him as he wrote, we may make the applica- 
tion direct and ask ourselves whether in very truth 
he has overrated its dangers, 

Long before our civil war it became evident that 
we had floated into rapids and were being hurried 
resistlessly somewhither. To Mr, Carlyle and those 
who think with him it seemed inevitable that we 
should shoot Niagara into extinction. There were 
not wanting many even among ourselves to speculate 
on the form which our gathered disjecla membra 
might assume. The most sanguine of us held that 
now at last, when danger nerved us to exert our 
latent strength, we should make a mighty effort, 
gain the bank, and emerge upon firm ground, tavght 
to shun Niagara for evermore, Neither judged truly, 
We escaped the plunge, indeed, for the time, but we 
gained no shore, Our respite was a whirlpool where, 
spent, nerveless, torn, bleeding, blind, and giddy, we 
are awept on aimlessly, waiting for a fate we cannot 
discern, and calling in by way of help new supplies 
of the already resistless stream that brought us where 
we are, Nothing could be more dismal than our 
present condition—the Constitution, once the object 
of an idolatrous faith, shivered in fragments, an ob- 
ject of scorn; no single statesman in office, none even 
in Congress; incompetence in power, dishonesty in 
places of trust, venality in places of influence, alleged 
treason everywhere, clear-sighted patriotism and 
definite purpose nowhere; disfranchised freedmen 
and enfranchised slaves; imbecility and recklessness 
exalted by every ballot-box; purity joined with ca- 
pacity not only uncalled to high position, but hope- 
lessly precluded from getting there; punishment of 
crime suspended, respect for law ended, trust in the 
government lost even by itself; worse than all, apathy 
and stupor in the hearts of all who discern these 
things and groan in spirit without dreaming of end- 
ing them. And in such condition we are absolutely 
seeking to amend that which brought us into this 
chaos by what Mr. Carlyle styles “the calling in of 
new supplies of blockheadism, gullibility, bribeabili- 
ty, amenability to beer and balderdash, by way of 
amending the woes we have had from our previous 
supplies of that bad article.” Has not this thing al- 
ready brought us to what he regards as one of the 
horrors remotely in store for England, that “ the bet- 
ter kind of our Nobility, perhaps after experimenting, 
will more and more withdraw themselves from Par- 
liamentary, Oratorical, or Political element; leaving 
that to such Cleon the Tanner and Company as it 
rightfully belongs to; and be far more chary of their 
speech than now’? And has not their withdrawal— 
now, alas! complete these many sessions of Congress 
—left them and their kind to be “ trodden out under 
the unanimous torrent of brutish hoofs and hobnails’? 
Is it not the case that the Vox populi vow Dei, which a 
few years since it was fearfulest impiety to question, 
is every year becoming with more and more Ameri- 
cans a thing for contempt and detestation? Does 
Mr, Carlyle say more than thousands of us think 
about the misinterpretation of this and associated 
dogmas when he writes in manner following ? 


“To the mind of here and there a man, it begins to be suspect- 
ed that perhaps they are only conditionally true; that taken un- 
conditioually, or under changed conditions, they are not true, but 
false, and even disastrously and fatally eo, Ask yourself about 
* Liberty,’ for example; what do you really mean by it, what in 
any just and rational soul is that divine quality of liberty? That 
a good man be ‘ free,’ as we call it, be permitted to unfold him- 
self in works of goodness and noblencss, is surely a blessing to 
hi, immense and indispensable; tu him and to those about him. 
But that a bad man be ‘ free ’'—permitted to unfold himself in his 
particular way, is, contrariwise, the fatalest curse you could in- 
flict on him; curse and nothing else, to him and all his neigh- 
bors. Him the very Heavens call upon you to persuade, to urge, 
induce, compel, into something of well-doing ; if you absolutely 
cannot, if he will continue in ill-doing—then tor him (I can assure 
you, though you will be shocked to hear it) the one‘ blessing’ 
left is the speediest gallows you can lead him to. Speediest, that 
at least his ill-doing may cease qudm primim. Oh, my friends, 
whither are you buzzing and swarming, in this extremely absurd 
manner? Expecting a Millennium from ‘extension of the suf- 
frage,’ laterally, vertically, or in whatever way ?”” 


We would not, as we have said, follow Mr. Carlyle 
in excluding vulgarity from the ruling classes. Hon- 
est, law-obeying, orderly vulgarity should, on the 
contrary, form the bulk of the voting population, fol- 





lowing, as it would do in matters beyond its compre- 
hension, the lead of its betters. But the “ freedom” 
of bad men-—of the classes that make the following 
of the demagogue, that now indirectly make the laws 
and directly make the judges who administer them ; 
of ignorance, whether in white, black, red, or yellow 
skins; of every form of the rabble, the dangerous 
classes—the “ freedom” of these, which has well-nigh 
divested the better part of the nation of its own, must 
either be remorselessly withdrawn, or we take the leap 
into anarchy and annihilation. ‘ Perhaps,” to quote 
Mr. Carlyle again, “the consummation may be now 
nearer than is thought. It seems to me sometimes as 
if everybody had privately now given up serious 
notion of resisting it.” We nevertheless do not de- 
spair, Salvation, indeed, may not be won without a 
struggle—a struggle, perhaps, beside which our great 
war shall be but child's play, But we believe there 
is that in the nation which will assert itself at last, 
which, like the nucleus whereon Mr, Carlyle relies 
will seize the following of the demagogues by the 
beard and say, in its own way, “ Enough, ye staves, 
and servante of the mud-goda; all this must cense | 
Our heart abhors all this; our soul is siek under it; 
God's curse ia on ua while this Iasts, Behold, we 
will all die rather than that this last, Rather all die, 
we say; What is your view of the correspond 

ing alternative on your own part?” Clap-trap, 
deceit, ignorance, log-rolling, primary mectings, 
nominating conventions,—all the paraphernalia of 
the sans culotte supremacy are things that the real 
American nation, its legitimate rulers—its dgoro: in 
the simplest, plainest sense—can more easily sweep 
from the face of their land than they can bring 
themselves to capitulate to an abjectness of degrada- 
tion like that of the vile republic on our southern 
border, For a while longer we may allow the roughs 
and jail-birds to appropriate the polls, vapid wind- 
bags to fill our ears from the halls of Congress, soul- 
less corporations to overshadow whole states and fill 
legislatures with their tools. Roughs and million- 
aires—the xdxroor and sAovcot—may still for a time 
preserve the power that comes of their coalition. Al- 
ways, probably, there will be among us, as in every 
commercial nation, people to govern by their wealth— 
mAovroxgareivy ;—but that a class should govern by its 
unfitness, its badness—that the xdéx:oroe should make 
to themselves cacocracy: for which operation in 
the days of Grecian republics there was not even a 
name—this can never be brought to pass. It is as 
well that we should be borne on swiftly to the strug- 
gle that is to save us from the abyss—that Johnsons, 
Brownlows, Stevenses, and Wades should be multi- 
plied; that American Men should be driven from the 
polls to make room for slaves by birth or slaves by 
nature; that every unseemly thing should be exalted, 
and every provision of nature distorted ; that the ut- 
ter intolerableness of it all should appear beyond 
possibility of concealment—so that, seeing the foul- 
ness of this bastard democracy, we may extricate 
ourselves from its current and save ourselves and our 
country from the wreck, 


TELEGRAPEIC EXPANSION. 

ESSRS. SIEMENS & BROTITERS, of Lon- 
don, Berlin, and St, Petersburg, bankers, and, 

as it appears, gencral promoters of international 
industrial enterprises, have just concluded a very 
important contract with the governments of Russia 
and Prussia, The government of the Czar grants 
them the right of way, and the use of sufficient ground 
for station buildings, for a telegraph from the west- 
ern frontier of Russia through to India, and it also 
grants them the full and uninterrupted use of the 
line for twenty-five years, exacting only a royalty of 
five francs for each message of twenty words, so long 
as the British tariff for through messages to India re- 
mains fixed at five pounds six, and less in proportion 
as the tariff may be subsequently reduced. The Rus- 
sian government further guarantees that all through 
messages which come to the frontier for transmission 
to India, from any point, shall be transferred to the 
charge of the Siemens telegraph, and no competing 
lines will be constructed or authorized, The Prus- 
sian government is still more liberal, for it agrees to 
construct, at its own expense, a telegraph line of two 





wires, and surrender its exclusive use for twenty-five 
years to Siemens & Brothers, asking only a royalty 
of two and a half francs for each message, with the 
same prospective reduction as is provided in the con. 
tract with Russia. The contractors are to manage 
their lines through their own agents and officers, and 
seem confined to messages to be delivered beyond the 
boundaries of either of the two countries, This is, 
without doubt, a most important undertaking. It 
does not appear to be limited to the present posses. 
sions of Russia, nor to a single line, for provision ig 
also made for a submerged cable from the Crimea to 
the eastern shore of the Black Sea; and as one of the 
partners of this banking firm has established a branch 
at Tiflis, in the Caucasus, and resides there, the pre. 
sumption is justified that another telegraph, touching 
at this fortified interior town, and passing through 
Persian to the north-eastern frontier of India, will also 
soon be constructed, Moreover, the acquisitions, by 
Russia, of territory in Central Asia are constantly and 
uninterruptedly progressing, It is probable that 
this proposed telegraph expansion may shortly touch 
and embrace these new provinces of the “ Northern 
Colossus,” and thus give an additional route by 
which to reach British India from the north, 

It is astonishing how the public mind of England 
has changed since the days of Urquhart, Russopho- 
bin was then an everyday entertainment with the 
British, Every measure of the Russian government, 
either for the consolidation ofits own home power or 
for the incorporation of some wild Tartar tribe, was 
viewed with suspicion on the Thames and the Mer- 
sey, and adjudged an attack upon British rule in 
India, We well remember how fiercely, in former 
days, this Mr, Urquhart thundered forth his philip- 
pics, in speech and in print, against the aggressions of 
Russia in Asia, and how each successive step of the 
cabinet at St. Petersburg was vividly depicted as 
another link in the chain purposely to be welded to 
shackle the Asiatic dominion of the court of St. James, 
Now, if ever, ought we to hear outbursts of indigna- 
tion at this last and formidable aggressive movement 
of the Czar to connect his capital directly with India 
by means of the electric bands of the telegraph, and 
even to subsidize, for the benefit of his treasury, the 
commercial intercourse of London with Calcutta, 
But, strange to say, the reverse is the fact. Not only 
do the English not complain, but the Thunderer of 
Printing-House Square even congratulates its read- 
ers upon the prospect of a new, direct, and uninter- 
rupted channel of communication with the Indies, 
and, according to present indications, British surplus 
capital will seek this enterprise as a welcome one for 
remunerative investment. And no Urquhart raises 
his voice for the protection of British rights and 
British interests ; no Cassandra bewails the decline of 
British greatness, 

Yet, after all, it is probable that the English of to- 
day are nearer right than were Urquhart and his fol- 
lowers fifteen and twenty years ago. The world 
has moved since then, and more correct ideas as to 
the proper nature of international relations have 
begun to take root. In former times it was assumed 
as an axiomatic truth, that what was a loss to one 
country became a gain to its neighbor, and many have 
been the treaties and conventions framed upon this as 
sumption and imposed by the stronger upon the weak- 
er, Now it is generally conceded that there is, to 
certain degree, a solidarity of interests between na 
tions—the like almost as between individual citizens 
of the same country—and that the gain of one is ulti- 
mately the gain of all, Steam and electricity, rapid- 
ity of locomotion and instantaneity of intercourse, 
have contributed largely to this change, and have, by 
tangible results, made it apparent that no nation 
suffers without imposing a portion of its burdens 
upon the others, and that in the prosperity of each 
country the others share in similar proportion. This 
may be termed a materialistic view, devoid of all the 
great and lofty elements of true statesmanship ; but 
then we live in a materialistic age, and the material 
prosperity of its people is, after all, the only secure 
foundation of a nation’s power and greatness. Hence, 
we believe, England is right to receive this promised 
onward march of the great motor of civilization, the 
telegraph, as seems now assured by the double con-* 
tract of the Siemens Brothers, through Europe and 
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Asia, with no forebodings of evil, but rather with 
delight and the expectation of lasting beneficial re- 
sults, not only for Russia and Prussia, but all man- 
kind. 

In connection with this, it seems to be 2 matter for 
deep regret that the so-called Collins telegraph enter- 
prise, through Russian America and across Behring 
Strait, has suddenly come to a stop. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. P. McDaniel Collins, who, we believe, 
originated the plan, and who has spent years in cease- 
less energy to perfect and promote it, may yet suc- 
ceed. We are now further removed from our own 
new territory on the Arctic than from London, Paris, 
or St. Petersburg, and an order may be issued from 
the India Office at London and be obeyed at Bombay 
in almost as many hours as it takes us days to com- 
municate with New Archangel, Not only would the 
Collins telegraph bridge this distance and bring that 
far-away country home to us at our very doors, but it 
would do much more, The trade of Kastern Asia is 
destined to fall into our lap, The sagacious Benton, 
even before railroads and telegrapha were thought of, 
and before his voice was heard in the Senate, predicted 
it, as early as 1819,* as an event sooner or later sure to 
occur, The steam carriage is pushing ita iron track 
rapidly weatward, Our steam marine is furrowing 
the Pacific in regular lines from San Francisco to 
Yokohama and Hong Kong, and soon the great cen- 
tres and entrepdts of Asiatic commerce and industry 
will be nearer to Europe, by way of New York and 
California, than across the Isthmus of Suez or around 
the Cape of Good Hope, The expansion of commerce 
demands, as a necessary adjunct, the expansion of 
means for the quick transmission of intelligence. 
From Behring Strait, through Kamtschatka, it is 
comparatively but a short way to Japan, to Yoko- 
hama, Hakodadi, or Yeddo. An American associa- 
tion, formed under a charter granted by the Legislature 
of New York—the New York and India Telegraph 
Company it is called, we think—are endeavoring to 
lay a submarine cable along the Chinese coast, con- 
necting Hong Kong with Shanghai, and touching the 
more important intermediate ports, such as Ningpo, 
Foochow, and others, with the promise of an over- 
land connection of Shanghai with Pekin. The Rus- 
sian government, if we remember aright, has already 
secured from the Chinese Emperor the privilege of 
uniting the Siberian system of telegraphs with Pekin, 
and to construct thither and maintain a telegraph 
from either Irkutsk or Kiachta, or perhaps from both 
places; and it was originally planned to connect the 
Collins telegraph at Kiachta with the Russian net. 
The British government is fast completing not only 
the railroad but the telegraph also across the broad 
northern base of the Indian peninsula from Bombay 
to Calcutta, and it may not be long hence that the 
link from Calcutta to Hong Kong will complete the 
electric girdle around the earth, 


What then? Words fail us to paint in truthful 
colors the results that may reasonably be expected 
from this grand achievement. Rabbi Ben Akiba, 
were he to come to life again, might reverse his dic- 
tum, and exclaim instead, that there was something 
new under the sun! Still, with all the elements of 
unbounded usefulness, this circumvallation of the 
globe by telegraphic wires may become much less 
beneficial than is generally hoped. Judging from the 
management, or rather mismanagement, of the first 
great intercontinental line, the “cable,” such fears 
may well be considered as not altogether groundless, 
Even the higher circles of the financial and commer- 
cial classes, who can well afford to pay the exorbitant 
rates of the tariff, do not use the Atlantic telegraph 
to the extent expected ; and as for the general public, 
for all the use it is to them directly, the enterprise of 
1866 might just as well have been as unsuccessful as 
its forerunners in 1858 and 1865. Where most ben- 
efit was hoped from its success we experience the 
least. It may be, and probably is, that the Euro- 
pean agents of the American press are the culpable 
Parties and ought to be held responsible for the man- 
ifold shortcomings of the Transatlantic department 
of our metropolitan journals. Certain it is, that for 
the few fragments of really valuable information 
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won omes, EL. Benton, then editor of The St. Louis Inquirer, 
‘ries of articles, even now nstructive, upon the 
high road to Asia across the American Sontineat. se 





which are sent us at long intervals, we are flooded 
with idle gossip, unfounded rumors, and many mis- 
erable titbits of news, which, even if true, are value- 
less. In addition, most, if not all, the press cable 
telegrams are of too fragmentary a character to be of 
any value as a trustworthy guide for the reader in 
forming an opinion upon the progress of events in 
the world, They mislvad by false statements, con- 
found by repeated contradictions, and mystify by evi- 
dent inaccuracies. ‘This ought not to be, If the 
present working of the “cable” is to be a sample of 
what we are to have hereafter, when the whole globe 
shall have been encircled by the speaking wire, we 
very much fear that we shall be worse off than 
before the “lightning of heaven” was made to “do 
service to man,” 

We ought to make allowance, however, for the 
newness of the thing, Experieace and practice 
make the master, and it is reasonable to hope that 
the press and the general public will be better served 
in the future, when the companies shall have reduced 
their charges to arate leas onerous, and when those 
whose province it is to gather important information 
shall have acquired better knowledge of their duties, 
With every succeeding year we have leas of com- 
plaint to make of our inland telegraphic service, 
though at firat it was as faulty as it well could be, 
With the run of time and the multiplication of com- 
peting lines, this transoceanic system must, by the 
force of circumstances and the better knowledge 
gradually acquired in the use of its facilities and of 
the wants of the people, improve as well, Not until 
then will all nations, in common with ourselves, reap 
the full harvest of beneficent results now only made 
possible by this telegraphic expansion, 

THE CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS. 

~! ELF-ASSERTION is a very good quality for attract. 
\J ing attention, and, provided it is backed by brains, 
there is much to be said in defence of those who employ 
it. The world is very apt, as has often been said before, 
to accept men at their own valuations, and persistent self- 
eulogy is often found to pay as a simple matter of bus- 
iness policy. There is a certain heroism in the magnifi- 
cent assurance which such persistency demands, and the 
heroism is by no means inconsistent with real desert. 
Self-praise is stigmatized by the proverb in a manner 
which practical experience often belies, since it does “ go 
a great ways” with at least the majority of mankind. 
It certainly does not make merit, but it as certainly fre- 
quently calls attention to it, and valuable qualities are 
often lost to the world because associated with a modesty 
which forbids their advertisement. On the other hand, 
society is apt to insist on the qualification already sug- 
gested, é.¢., that there shall be some positive degree of 
excellence to justify the obtrusive demand upon its at- 
tention, No one objects to the blare of a trumpet when 
it heralds the war-horse, but it is likely to be resented 
when it is found to announce the approach of a donkey. 
Self-assertion in journalism is one of the forms on which 
the public is constantly invoked to pass judgement. Its 
principal object is that of influencing advertising, and 
is, therefore, of a duplicate or reciprocal character, In 
other words, a newspaper asserts itself in order to induce 
others to assert themselves for the profit of the publish- 
er. This is legitimate enough ina general way, although 
it is often overdone so as to become the fuir target for 
ridicule and contempt. People havea common right to 
advertise their business, and there is no reason why the 
privilege should be challenged, or the propriety of its ex- 
ercise be denied to the owners of newspapers. We im- 
agine, however, that there are some popular mistakes 
growing out of the system, which, with proper deference 
to superior wisdom and experience, we venture to point 
out. The task will be simplified by considering an ac- 
tual case in point, which we accordingly proceed to do. 

The Independent, a generally respectable weekly, has 
lately been at great pains to impress upon the public 
mind an appreciative notion of the extent of its circula- 
tion. This is fair and reasonable enough, and we have 
nothing to say against it. The circulation of The Inde- 
pendent is probably large, and we rejoice in its prosperity. 
But its publishers have just now had the curiously bad 
taste to lump together some half-dozen of its weekly con- 
temporaries, designating them by name, for the purpose 
of drawing attention to the alleged numerical inferiority 
of their aggregate circulations to that of The Independent. 
Even to this, which is probably a ludicrous misstatement, 
we should have taken no public exception, had it not 
been for the circumstance that the publisher of the jour- 











nal in question had for some time previously been active- 
ly engaged in distributing private circulars of a very 
ungenerous and even more explicit character, with the 
direct and flagrant intention of injuring the same un- 
offending contemporaries fur the profit and glory of bis 
own publication, This circular contained some state- 
ments which we know to be untrue, and, inferentially, 
additional statements which others know to be untrue, 
We have no desire to indulge in invective either towards 
The Independent or any other journal, and in a case like 
this, did we refer to it at all, we should especially be 
disposed to content ourselves with a plain exposition of 
the facts, leaving the public to draw their own inferences 
and take their own course, ‘There are, however, a few 
points of a general character to which we had refer. 
ence in speaking of popular mistakes in this con- 
nection, and which may profitably be discussed, 
The first point is suggested by the common error 
that the value of an advertisement is strictly mea 
surable by the numerical circulation of the sheet 
that contains it, Such an estimate is fallacious for 
reasons as good, although somewhat different, as would in. 
validate the supposition that the intrinsic merit of a 
book could be gauged by the number of copies sold, 
Mother Goose probably sella better than Bacon, and there 
may be a wider demand for the dissertations of Peter 
Parley than for those of John Stuart Mill, There ean, 
however, be no serious question as to the comparative 
value of these works, or as to their relative influence 
with society, New editions of Mother Goose and Peter 
Parley might perhaps be advertised with advantage in 
the Sunday newspapers, but not so with new editions of 
Bacon and Mill, In like manner, the “ personal” intima- 
tions, whereby imperfectly educated persons of an immor- 
al turn of mind are in the habit of communicating with 
congenial souls, no doubt answer their purpose if insert- 
ed in similar vehicles; but a respectable young lady 
seeking a situation as governess, or a gentleman wishing 
to buy or sell property, would scarcely select them not- 
withstanding the acknowledged extent of their circula- 
tion. In such cases quality is a far more important con- 
sideration than quantity, and the same principle holds 
good as applied to a great variety of merchandise as well 
as to personal needs. There are journals to which, if 
their editions were quadrupled, certain kinds of advertis- 
ing would never make their way; there are others to 
which, were their editions much smaller than in fact they 
are, certain kinds of advertising would never fail to come. 
The instinct of dealers teaches them to announce their 
wares not to the greatest number of possible readers but 
to the greatest number of probable purchasers. 

The habits of society tend to classification, and, in a 
great and growing capital, increasing like New York in 
wealth and culture, and constantly acquiring the usages of 
metropolitan life, the lines of demarcation are traced in 
the various classes of journals as sharply as anywhere 
else. If an article is cheap and adapted to general popu- 
lar use, its proprietors learn by experience to advertise it 
in cheap and popular prints. On the other hand, articles 
of an expensive and tasteful character, whose sale is 
necessarily limited to the wealthy and cultivated, find 
different but equally suitable mediums, It is not expe- 
dient, as a rule, to advertise elegant literature, costly 
apparel, jewelry, wines, furniture, piano-fortes, and 80 
forth, in very cheap journals, however widely circulated, 
In these cases the outlay brings little or no return. Such 
things are caviare to the general public, and if announced 
toa tenth of the clientage of a cheap paper through a more 
judicious channel will have better success, In the first 
instance, one reader in two hundred may buy; in the 
other, as probably, one in ten. Undoubtedly there 
are things adapted to universal consumption without 
distinction of class or means, and for these wide 
rather than select publicity may wisely be aimed 
at; but, asa rule, articles of sale are at once desirable 
and obtainable for distinct and diverse sets of customers, 
and that sagacious tradesmen discover this and act 
upon it is daily becoming more perceptible. It is easy 
to see how such a custom would be coincidentally 
less important and less understood under former circum- 
stances, and how even now in a transitional period errone- 
ous notions regarding it should still prevail ; we speak of 
things, however, as they are and as they promise to be, 
and have little doubt but that our view will prove to be 
substantially a correctone. Times change and we change 
with them, and minorities are likely, as the world moves, 
to be represented in journalism as well as elsewhere. 
The philosophy of numbers is amply wide and significant, 
but there is no principle in it that will prevent obedience 
to the law which brings goods to the market where they 
are most likely to sell. Apart from mere business adver- 
tising, there are other matters in which numerical circu- 
lation furnishes no dependable test. It is certainly ng 
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accurate measure of influence, as all intelligent judges 
will concede ; but we go further and claim that it is not 
always fair measure of the actual number of readers, 
There are, for example, many papers of wide circulation 
whose editorial opinions are scarcely ever read or quoted 
at all. The circulation of The Independent is probably 
greater than that of Zhe Round Table; but we do not 
hesitate to say that, taken for all in all, America and 
England included, the articles in The Round Table are 
five times as frequently read, and ten times as frequently 
quoted, as those of Ze Independent. We acknowledge 
the indelicacy of this self-assertion, while maintaining its 
truth, but trust to be excused for once in view of the in- 
delicacy by which it has been elicited. 


AVE, BOZ! 

R, CHARLES DICKENS is to pay us another visit, 
and Mesers, Jefferson Brick, Elijah Pogram, and 
Col, Diver are preparing to receive him with qualified 
hospitality. ‘Twenty-five years make a large space ina 
national life of less than a century, and the reflection 
which seems uppermost with these gentlemen, or their 
representatives, in discussing Mr. Dickens's approach, is 
that he must needs find us so prodigiously improved as 
altogether to overwhelm him with astonishment and con- 
trition. This hypothesis includes the assumption that he 
must recognize in our material developement a legitimate 
matter of amazement, and also that he will be very sorry 
for having, let us say, in the bubbling effervescence of 
youth, ventured to satirize a people capable, through their 
own exclusive merit, of such surprising progress, It will 
be highly intereating—and more especially so to Col, 
Diver and Mr, Jefferson Brick—to learn Mr, Dickens's 
first impressions on landing for the second time in Amer 
ica and to compare them with those of his first visit. 
His natural candor, stimulated by his experience of the 
happy results of plain speaking, will no doubt lead Mr, 
Dickens to give us these impressions with charming frank- 
ness and abandon. From the first moment that he sets 
foot on the wharf until from the deck of the Cunarder he 
sees Araerica a cloud behind him, he will describe his 
travels with such an unreserved simplicity as will make 
instructive collation a work of the utmost ease and plea- 
sure. The first thing, of course, that will strike him both 
as an old journalist and an observer of remarkably quick 
perceptions will be the singular changes in the names as 
well as the character of the newspapers which are cried 
in his ears on landing. It will be remembered that he 
has preserved a graphic report of his former experience 
in this respect as follows, taken down, of course, from the 
lips of the newsboys: ‘‘ Here’s this morning’s New York 
Sewer! Here ’s this morning’s New York Stabber / 
Here’s The New York Fumily Spy! Here’s The New 
York Private Listener? Here’s The New York Peeper! 
Here’s The New York Plunderer! Here’s The New York 
Keyhole Reporter! Here’s The New York Rowdy Jour- 
nal! Here’s all the New York papers!” etc., etc. When 
we come to compare this description with the new one 
with which Mr. Dickens will favor us, showing, as the 
comparison necessarily must, the vast strides we have 
taken in eschewing personality, acquiring scholarship, 
and elevating the whole tone of journalism, the result 
will be very gratifying indeed, and will of itself be suffi- 
cient to prove that Mr. Dickens has not visited us in vain. 
Another extraordinary change will strike the keen- 
eyed novelist with equal force. This consists in the in- 
difference to, or rather patient reception of, foreign opin- 
ion which has superseded that national sensitiveness he 
formerly found so extreme and so morbid. Indeed all 
criticism, which involves comparison with other coun- 
tries, Mr. Dickens will doubtless find not only to be tol- 
erated, but even good-temperedly encouraged. The 
anxiety of our people to have the best of everything, to 
be as it were in the van of civilization, has prompted 
this curious revolution, which has now gone so far that 
none are so popular as those who point out in what re- 
spects, social or political, improvements may possibly be 
made through utilizing old world experience. The ex- 
tent of this revolution may be seen at a glance by com- 
paring the critical habits of our day with those which 
Mr. Dickens so amusingly puts into the representative 
mouth of Mr. Chollop. The latter has been conversing 
with Mark Tapley, who, with the kindest intentions, had 
passed some observations on national peculiarities, to 

which Mr. Chollop thus refers on rising to take leave : 


“* Afore I go,’ he said sternly, ‘I have got a leetle word to say 
to yon. You are darnation ’cute, you are.’ 

*“* Mark thanked him for the compliment. 

“* But you’re much too ’cute to last. I can’t conceive of any 
spotted painter in the bush as ever was 80 riddled through and 
through as you will be, I bet.’ 

“* What for?’ asked Mark. 

“*“We must be cracked-up, sir,’ retorted Chollop, in a tone of 
menace. ‘You are not nowin A despotic land. We are a model 
to the airth, and must be jist cracked-up, I tell you.’ 


TABLE. 


““* What, I peak too free, do 1?’ cried Mark, 

*** I've drawed upon A man and fired upon A man for lees,’ enid 
Chollop, frowning. ‘I've know'd strong men obleeged to make 
themselves uncommon skase for less. I have know'd men lynch 
ed for leas, and beaten into punkin-saree for less, by an enlighten- 
ed people. We are the intellect and virtue of the airth, the 
cream Of human natur’, and the flower Of moral force, Our 
backs is easy ris, We must be cracked-up, or they rises, and we 


suarls, We ehows our teeth, I tell you, flerce, You'd better 
crack us up, you had!’ 


“After the delivery of this caution, Mr, Chollop departed ; 
with Ripper, Tickler, and the revolvers, all ready for action on 
the shortest notice,” 

This exciting description, in whose fidelity, when writ. 
ten, we are bound to put trust, has, in our enlightened 
day, the interest which attaches to archwology ; and Mr, 
Dickens will bring out the contrast to its best effect, no 
doubt, in his own inimitable manner, The absence, too, 
of the hordes of citizens who used to chew #o profusely, 
to spit and knock cigar-ashes on drawing-room carpets, 
to cock their feet on mantel-pieces or sit in three chairs, 
to be by turns insolent, inquisitive, and patronizing to 
every stranger or educated person, and to indulge in the 
host of cognate petty vices and offensiveneeses, will 
surely fill our visitor with admiration, Should he take 
credit for having by his genial satire aided in effecting 
these excellent reforms we surely cannot deny the claim, 
Least of all can it be gainsaid by Mr, Jefferson Brick 
and Col, Diver, in whom it will be eminently graceful to 
devise some signal means for expressing gratitude to 
their regenerator, In thia they might appropriately be 
joined by Mr, Elijah Pogram, whose poetic description 
of the amiable Chollop, before-mentioned, avouches his 
comprehensive patriotiom and shows what, in the march 
of improvement, he must now be presumed to have be 
come; "Our fellow-countryman is a model of a man 
quite fresh from Natur'’s mould!” said Pogram, with en- 
thusiasm, ‘ He is a true-born child of this free hemi- 
sphere, Verdant as the mountains of our country ; bright 

















and flowing as our mineral licks; unspiled by withering 
conventionalities as air our broad and boundless Perear- 
ies! Rough he may be, So air our Barra, Wild he 
may be. So air our Buffalers, But he is a child of 
Natur, and a child of Freedom ; and his boastful answer 
to the Despot and the Tyrant is that his bright home is 
in the Settin’ Sun!” 

Perhaps a committee of four, consisting of Pogram, 
Brick, Diver, and Chollop, or their legal heirs and repre- 
sentatives, would be the most suitable that could be pro- 
posed both to receive the famous author on his arrival 
and to devise a fitting memorial to typify their apprecia- 
tion and commemorate his two visits. A public dinner 
will undoubtedly be an initiatory festivity on Mr. Dick- 
ens’s arrival, on which occasion, by way of playful 
reminiscence, the company might charge simultaneously 
at the sound of a bell into the dining-room ; and Pogram 
and the distinguished guest might again, happily, after a 
severe struggle, find themselves side by side as they 
might have come together in the pit of a London theatre ; 
and for four whole minutes afterwards Pogram might 
again snap up great blocks of everything he could get 
hold of, like a raven, and after this unusually protracted 
dinner he might once more talk irresistibly original talk 
to his amused companion, and beg him, as of yore, not to 
have the least delicacy in speaking with him, inasmuch 
as he is a philosopher ; together with all the other whim- 
sical incidents so well calculated to stir the depths of 
friendly recollection,and to suggest hearty congratula- 
tions upon the advancing spirit of the age. In the hints 
thus thrown out we have said nothing about the Ameri- 
can Notes, that important work having long ago been 
acknowledged by the author to be a mere romance; 
Martin Chuzzlewit, on the other hand, being an historical 
novel, and as such strictly dependable in leading inci- 
dents and local coloring. We are reminded, by the way, 
in mentioning this story that a certain mauly horror of 
untruthfulness and a steadfast deference to the laws of 
meum and tuum are among its strongest inculcations. 
Such qualities we are quite disposed to believe are charac- 
teristic of the eminent author, and we therefore have no 
doubt but that he will clear up on his arrival certain ob- 
scurities and misunderstandings which prevail in the pub. 
lic mind as well as in those of sundry New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston publishers, respecting the relative moral 
rights of these latter gentlemen, as based upon past 
transactions with himself, to the American publication 
of his works. 

In all earnestness we consider that our countrymen owe 
Mr. Dickens a tangible debt of gratitude. He colored his 
pictures rather highly, sometimes led astray perhaps by his 
intense feeling for the ludicrous, said some things which 
at the time were disagreeable to hear, but which every- 
body, as usual, read and re-read, and which very large num- 
bers have profited by. Itshould be remembered that his 
satire was almost always directed against merely super- 

















ficial weaknesses, that it was free from anything like 
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bitterness, and in this latter respect distinguished from 
much which has been written of us by such authors as Mra, 
Trollope, Basil Hall, or even Sydney Smith. Moreover, 
if we deduct here and there for exaggerations, which are 
(or were) inseparable from the very nature of the man, and 
which are quite as frecly exhibited in dealing with all 
classes of hisown countrymen,in most of his books,inelud. 
ing Martin Chuzealewit itwelf, it must be acknowledged that 
what Mr, Dickens wrote of our manners and other social 








defects and absurdities was intrinsically just and true, 
and therefore ought properly to have been aiid by any 
one who had the wit and literary position effectively to 
say it. Mr. Dickens was not, like M. de Tocqueville, a 
political observer, but a writer of humorous and satirical 
romance who could not have described scenes in’ this 
country, any more than in his own, without impregnating 
them with his own proper flavor, and who, had he done 
xo, would merely have produced what would have neces 
sarily been insipid and uninteresting. We do not hesi- 
tate to aflirm that nothing better in its way could happen 
to us than for Mr. Dickens, in the maturity of his powers, 
to write of our soclety with the same freedom and candor, 
from his own point of view, as he exhibited in former 
years; and that we trust he may be induced to do wo, 

Some silly poople think, or pretend to think, that Mr, 
Dickens will be coldly or discourteously treated among 
us by way of avenging the national vanity, If this were 
true, our claims to progress and national good senne 
would be ill-founded indesd, We ought surely by this 
time to have attained philosophy enough to laugh with 
our #atiriate rather than to abuse them, If we have not, 
the more we are satirized the better, ‘To rail at a writer 
like “ Boz,” be his pleasantries ever #0 pungent, would bo, 
in our presont epoch, like stoning the prophets, If 
what he may say proves unjust we should be great 
enough not to feel it; if it be otherwise, we should be 
glad to have it said and be the better for it, When Mr, 
Dickens last dealt with an American topic, he quitted it 
with a prophecy which, in this connection, we cannot 
better close than by reprinting. His hero, Martin, and 
his faithful attendant were just sailing away from our 
shores : 

‘** Whatare you thinking of so steadily ?' said Martin. 

‘**Why I was a-thinking, sir,’ returned Mark, ‘that if Iwas a 


painter and was called upon to paint the American Eagle, how 
should I do it ?” 

** Paint it as like an eagle as you could, I suppose.” 

**No,’ said Mark. *That wouldn't do for me, sir. I should 
want to draw it like a Bat, for its shortsightedness; like a Ban- 
tam, for ita bragging; like a Magpie, for its honesty ; like a Pea- 
cock, for its vanity; like an Ostrich, for its putting its head in 
the mud, and thinking nobody sees it.’ 

“* And likea Phoenix, for its power of springing from the ashes 
of its faults and vices, and soaring up anew into the sky!’ said 
Martin. * Well, Mark, let us hope so.’” 


And let us hope so, too. 








WAITERS. 


LNASHION rules that ladies and gentlemen dining in 

restaurants must not wait upon themselves. They 
must be waiters in one sense only, and wait, with what 
patience they can, for the attendance of the regular 
waiters, whose practice it but too often is to keep them 
waiting. To the few persons of ordinary means who 
have experienced what it is to do without a servant, the 
luxury is one that it would be difficult to overrate. If no 
man is a hero to his valet de chambre, every man is & 
slave to that functionary, and the sense of freedom with 
which one blacks one’s own boots and brushes one’s own 
clothes the morning after having dismissed some larcen- 
ious and impertinent lackey, is as good as mountain air 
or hock and seltzer water. Equally refreshing it would 
be were every man his own waiter ; but as this is impos- 
sible, the half-million or so of New Yorkers whose de- 
pendence for shelter and sustenance is upon the hotels 
and restaurants must put up with such attendance as 
fate and the furies have assigned to them. 

France, Germany, Ireland, and Africa are the countries 
from which we chiefly draw recruits for our army of 
waiters. England furnishes comparatively few, but they 
are generally of the best, and to be found in first-rate es- 
tablishments. America may be said to furnish female 
waiters only. The occupation of changing plates for 
other gentlemen is one altogether too servile for the 
soaring American mind ; and hence it is that when you 
meet with a native American waiter in a tavern he is 
usually of immediate Irish descent, and, like certain 
emigrating Normans of old, “ more Irish than the Irish 
themselves.” ‘The imported Irish waiter is either a very 
good or a very bad one. Politeness is a characteristic of 
the decently brought up Irish serving-man, but you must 
avoid being too familiar with him, else he will crack 4 
joke with you at the wrong time, and so spoil your di- 
gestion. We know a man who believes that he owes 














his dyspepsia to the maladroitness in this respect of an 
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Irish waiter by whom he had been attended for about a 
your, It is only in our best hotels and restaurants that 
this class of Irish waiter is to be found; but even in 
these he ia in a minority, as le rarely speaks more than 
one language, and, in a cosmopolitan city like this, it is 
to the facile linguists of continental Kurope, of course, 
that the preference is given by employers. The low 
Irish waiter, who rules in a certain class of city restau 
rants, is frequently both dirty and insolent, Te regards 
every decently-dresied stranger who enters the place as 
his natural enemy, and treats him necordingly, ‘The less 
of him the better, because he in, by all odds, the very 
worst example of the waiter clans, 

The most thoroughly professional of lis calling is the 
French waiter, who possesses the advantage that his na 
tive language is, by convention, the language of eulin 
ary art, His politeness is somewhat of a patronizing 
sort, to be sure, He is apt to be eritical about customers, 
and will smile compassionately upon such as happen to 
betray any want of taste or of information in matters 
gastronomical, or in the usages of the table, On this 
account, the French waiter may be considered a very 
useful monitor and guide to thousands of people who fre 
quent our city restaurants, and who would do well to 
take tacit counsel from diin and mark well his teachings, 
Next to the French waiter the German is, perhaps, the 
best, Tle in often a better linguist than the Frenchman, 
and picks up English much sooner after his arrival in 
thia country than the latter usually does, In a prastro 
nome point of view he in not equal to the Frenchman ; 
but then it munt be remembered that his mind haa been 
chiefly formed by wausagemeata of all kinds, onions, 
coarse radishes, and lager beer, Where the German 
walter lian served out hin time in first-class French 
houses, he in equal, if not superior, to his Gallie collabora 
tevr, than whom he has more solid traits of character, 
His ambition prompts him to aim at something higher 
than the condition of waiter, He will have a restaurant 
of his own some day, and therefore he follows a steady 
plan for making himeelf a large circle of friends, 

As for the full-blooded African, we cannot think him 
at all an eligible person to wait at table. There are 
numbers of saloons, or eating-houses, in this city in 
which the attendants are negroes of the darkest hue. 
The black man has never been accused of want of polite- 
ness, but in his capacity of waiter his politeness is often 
of an overpowering and patronizing kind. There is a 
superfluous flourish in all his movements. He never puts 
down a plate upon the table but he “ feathers” it like an 
oar. His hands are naturally large and coarse, and they 
do not form an agreeable contrast with a white napkin. 
Several degrees removed from African blood, the man of 
color generally makes an excellent waiter; but servants 
of this kind are usually picked up by private families and 
in the public restaurants they are comparatively rare. 
Perhaps women make the best waiters, after all. 
There are not many restaurants in the city where female 
attendance is the arrangement, but wherever we have 
met with such the plan seemed to work very well. 
Many of the girls employed in these places are Irish, but 
we have noticed that a great number of them are from 
the New England States. They must not be confounded 
with the “pretty waiter girls” of the concert saloons, 
being, for the most part, respectable and industrious girls. 
Among those who come from the New England States, 
however, there is often to be observed a kind of prudery 
that approaches rudeness, and this is not suggestive of a 
healthy education and sweetly innocent mind. Because 
& customer apply the epithet “my dear ” to one of these 
Phyllises, it is by no means necessary that she should 
curl her nose and toss her chignon as though some im- 
proper overture were meant, and yet we have often ob- 
served such an action on the part of these down-east 
damsels when thus carelessly addressed. 

There are, of course, in a great city like New York, 
Waiters belonging to other nations than those mentioned 
by us. Of Spaniards and Italians there are a good many, 
though they are sparsely distributed in comparison with 
the others. A most accomplished linguist, and intelli- 
geut man generally, is a Spaniard attached to one of 
the leading hotels here as carver and head bar-keeper. 
Belgians are to be found in the calling, Swiss and Scan- 
dinavians are not infrequent ; but next to a Yankee 
waiter a Scotch one is the rarest to be seen. Jonathan 
and Sawnie are pretty much alike—especially Sawnie. 
As a general thing the waiters in the restaurants bere 
look for fees, and in some places that we know of they 
Will treat with marked neglect the customer who does 
not “tip” them regularly, This is not as it should be; 
aad it would be weil for landlords to set their faces 
against this remnant of bygone days. The wages of 


Servants ought to be suflicient to protect customers 
from this tax. 









































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





The Editors of Tun Rounn Tanun, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not enact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own vlewa ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsitle for what appeara 
under this heading, ae they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions, 


MR, GOULD AND MR, MOON, 
To tie Eprrvon ov Tis Rounp Tanin: 

Sit; When replying to the second letter of Mr, Moon 
I, for the make of brevity, diaminsed his comments on 
“go—a4” with what Inow think was too much brevity, 
I will, therefore, offer some additional remarks on that 
point before proceeding with my comments on Mr, 
Moon's last communication—-The Round Table, August 


ld 


‘ 





Mr. Moon saya, “ Whether Mr, Gould is speaking af 
firmatively or neyatively he almost always enya 4o—ca4 } 
rarely, if ever, a4a—as; yet the latter expression is the 
correct one when we are speaking aflirmatively, and the 
former the correct one when we are speaking negatively, 
Having in a previous eriticiam in The Round Table (No, 
64, page 270) fully discussed this matter, it is not neces 
sary here todo more than show in what way Mr. Gould 
has misused the words,” 
stances of such “ misuse,” 





Hie then specifies eleven in- 


I have read carefully, and three times over, “ page 
270" of “ No, 64," and the only comment I ean make on 
What ia there said, is—I wieli that the reader of these 
lines would rend what | liave so read; and if he ean 
‘make head or tail of it” he ean do more than J ean, 
But his, or my, making anything out of it is imma 
terial ; because Mr, Moon hae, here and now, laid down a 
precept which covera the ease, Ile saya, a4a—caa must be 
used in an affirmative, and 4o—aa in a negative sentence, 
He states that as a universal rule, But | know not 
where to find a veason for such a rule, nor do | know on 
what authority it is founded—unless, indeed, Mr, Moon 
himeelf is the end of the law in the premises, 


In Brown's Grammar of Grammars, page 679, I find 
this; 





“8. As corresponds to as, with an adjective or an adverb to 
express equality of degree: ‘He went out from his presence a 
leper as white as snow,’” 


135 
note that is “tainted with usury.” Mr. Moon, having made 
good his point against me by a misquotation, says he is 
“lost in wonder How” [meaning that] “the author of 
Good English could so forget the proprieties of language 
as to speak in that manner.” I hope he is not so far 
“lost” as to be unable, now, to find his way out of the 
“wonder.” Mem. In the last above-quoted sentence, Mr, 
Moon uses so—ca without “a negative!” 

Mr, Moon objects to “sprinkled with violations of 
grammatical rulea;” “ the entire number; 
five,” 


no lesa than 
“undertaking an estimate; aad various other 
itema which, all, separately and collectively, seein to me 
too trivial to deserve replies, LT am content to leave 
them to the judgement of the readera of The Round 
Table, 

Mr, Moon says “a deal of argument” is wrong, because 
deal means simply a portion or part; but, on turning 
to a dictionary, [find that deal” means, also, a quantity, 
Who is right—Mr,. Moon or the dictionary ? 

Mr. Moon saya, “If it can be traced (ite track be fol 
lowed) to the Bible, it unquestionably can be found there,” 
Indeed? [think that fox-hunters and woodchuck-hunters 
would be glad to find true that rule of tracing or tracking. 
My experience is that tracking a woodehuck or a fox to 
his hole is one thing, and “finding him there” another 
thing. Ladmit that this illustration does quite go, as the 
lawyers say, ‘on all fours,” because, speaking literally, 
if the track of a phrase could be followed to the Bible, it, 
the phrase, having no power of locomotion; would neces- 
farily remain there, Mr, Moon claima for the word 
traced & more limited interpretation than I intended, 
The phrase “in our midat” ia the matter in hand; and 
when I say, “though it may be traced to the Bible, it 
cannot be found there,” my meaning obviously is, though 
the plirase has, erroneously, grown out of what isin the 

sible, it cannot itself be found there, 

Mr, Moon “ challenges the reader to decide whether, 
on page 46,1 mean that the valgariam, mutual friend, 
has been exposed in the newspapers, ete,, or that it con- 
tinues to flourish in the newspapers,” ete, As either 
meaning of my words would express a truth, Mr, Moon’s 
challenge is superfluous, 

Mr. Moon objects to my tautology in two instances, In 
one, “statement” is written in the first and in the sixth 
line of a sentence ; in the other, “ preceding ” is followed 


s g g 2 22, > ” $ “ 
40, So is used before as, with an adjective or an adverb, to | 12 the third line by “precedes.” Mr, Moon is “ hard to 


limit the degree by a comparison; ‘ How can you descend to a 
thing so base as falsehood ?° 

“11. So is used before as with a negative preceding, to deny 
equality of degree: ‘ No lamb was e’er so mild as he.’ ” 

My inference is, that Mr. Moon has read those sec- 
tions ; has remembered only the last of the three; and 
from that has drawn his own corollary as to affirmative 
sentences. I think, however, that if the reader will 
compare Brown’s three sections with Mr. Moon’s eleven 
specifications of my so—-as, he will find that Mr. Moon’s | 
authority for saying that my so is misused is, simply, Mr. 
Moon. | 

One thing more. In giving the eleven instances of my 
so—as, Mr. Moon has not every time quoted my words at 
a length sufficient to show the exact relation to each 
other which my words bear in the context. My lan- 
guage, therefore, should be judged by a reference to the 
book itself, and not by Mr. Moon’s quotations. The 
quotations would suflice if Mr. Moon’s rule on affirma- 
tive expressions is correct ; but I deny its correctness. 

As to Mr. Moon’s last essay on Good English. 

Mr. Moon, first, objects to the tone of my comments on 
Webster's orthography ; or—as Mr. Moon, in his present 
essay, is painfully precise and literal—perhaps I should 
say, my comments on Webster in regard to Webster’s 
orthographical speculations. Tone, in such things, being 
a matter of taste, is not a matter for argument: De gus- 
tibus, etc. The proverb is something musty. 

Mr. Moon—still precise, anti-figurative, and literal— 
thinks that an alchemist cannot be engaged in tinkering, 
nor in sowing tares ; and he is positive that the combined 
results of such proceedings cannot be styled a plague. 


please.” In his first essay he takes me to task for not 
using “do” three times in a sentence of two lines, in 
which sentence I do use it twice. I think Mr. Moon 
ought to know that the repetition of a word is commend- 
able almost as often as it is objectionable. Indeed, the 
avoidance of a repetition is frequently mere pedantry. 
Does Mr. Moon think that he could improve the sentence 
just above this sentence, where “sentence” is used twice 
in very close proximity, by taking one “sentence ” out of 
that sentence and substituting another word? The pro- 
priety of a repetition depends on circumstances. Mr. 
Moon treats it as a fault per se, which it is not. 

Mr. Moon says that my sentence, on page 105—There 
is no short single English word that performs the duty of 
“lying "—“ is ingeniously droll.” I do not see how or 
why it is so. I am speaking of the misuse of deceiving ; 
and I account for its misuse by the remark that the per- 
son using the word means lying, but does not like to use 
that term. And I add: But there is no short single 
English word that performs the duty of “lying.” By 
thus using the quotation marks with /ying, I intended to 
save the repetition of the word—i. e.: “the duty of the 
word lying.” Is that “ingeniously droll?” 

By the way, Mr. Moon’s exact words are—“ One can- 
not but smile at some of Mr. Gould’s errors; they are so 
ingeniously droll.” Is not that use of so precisely the 
same as that which Mr. Moon ridicules in his second es- 
say on Good English—The Round Table, July 20? He 
there says: “ So and such are very greatly in favor with 
demonstrative young ladies ; with them, every beautiful 
object is either ‘such a beauty!’ or ‘ so beautiful!’ ” 





Mr. Moon seems to be aware of the existence of a rule} 
against mixed metaphors ; but his notions about the ap- | 
plication of the rule are limited. He thinks that one 
metaphor, once adopted, must be carried through all sub- 
sequent sentences and paragraphs. The mixing of meta- 
phors in one sentence, after the manner of his Hibernian 
friend, is quite another thing ; althougk Mr. Moon coolly 
(and perhaps ingenuously) quotes the Irishman’s Jan- 
guage as the model and, metaphorically, the counterpart 
of mine! 

As Mr. Moon approaches the end of his task of criti- 
cism he seems to be rather “short ” of material to work 
upon ; and therefore he brings forward something of his 
own. He says: “ Mr. Gould speaks of a word under the 
similitude of a coin,” etc., and afterward he speaks of its 
being “ purified by an endorsement.” I beg leave to as- 
sure Mr. Moon that I do not speak of a word “as acoin.” 
The word “coin” is not in that part of my book. I 
speak of the making, passing, and circulating of currency 
(which, if I must again, for Mr. Moon’s benefit, refer toa 
dictionary, means “ paper passing for money ”) ; and meta- 
phorically connecting word with currency, I say that “if 
the word was spurious originally, no subsequent endorse- 
ment cau purify it’”—as the lawyers say of a promissory 


Mr. Moen says my errors are “ so droll !” 

Mr. Moon’s final specification—“ there are not many of 
them’’—is practically, though not intentionally, an at- 
tempt to mislead the reader. My sentence is correct; 
there is no ambiguity about it. The antecedent of them 
is “ words fabricated by ignorant people.” The sentence 
is grammatically constructed, and no man of ordinary in- 
telligence could mistake its meaning. 

The result of Mr. Moon’si nvestigation of my book is 
—three blunders, namely : has for have, on page 102 ; be- 
tray for betrays, on page 197 ; and were for was, on page 
73. The first two were merely misprints, which I had 
already marked for correction ; and the last was an over- 
sight, which I have now marked for correction. For that, 
I am indebted to Mr. Moon. 

Speaking of Mr. Moon’s three essays after the manner 
of a charade, I may say, that his first is courteous, 
though somewhat patronizing ; his second is, one point, 
gratuitously offensive; his whole is hypercritical. My 
modest belief is, that he will learn from my criticisms on 
his essays more than I have learned from his critjcisms 
on my book. 

As Mr. Moon makes no reference to my @pecifications 
of faults in Aig book (my page 136, on the Dean's Eng- 
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ish), I suppose he admits the correctness of my criti- 
cism. EDWARD 8. GouLD. 
P.S.—The July number of The New Englander, speak- 
ing of my book, says, among other things : 
**Now and then Mr. Gould's learning is a little at fault; as, 
when he rails at the word stand-point through two or three pages, 


evidently without a suspicion that it is simply an out-and-out 
transfer from the German.” 


My “learning” is, doubtless, not only “now and then 
alittle,” but often very much, “at fault.” But it is not 
so in this instance. I admit, indeed, that I have no 
“suspicion that stand-point is an out-and-out transfer 
from the German :” for I confidently deny that it is any 
such thing. 

In the first place, the German word is stand-punct ;* 
and, if i¢ were ‘‘transferred out-and-out” to our vocabu- 
lary, it would be stand-punct still; not stand point. 

In the second place, stand and point are English 
words; and the assertion that two words which are 
already English are, or can be, transferred from the Ger- 
man to our language, is an assertion that may contain 
some English and some German ; but its chief element 
is decidedly Irish. 

Stand, in German, means English stand ; and punct, in 
German, means English point. If the Germans choose 
to admit and permit a secondary or supplementary mean- 
ing to their word stand, let them do so. In English 
stand does not mean view ; and, as I say in Good English, 
stand and point cannot properly be brought into combi- 
nation without the aid of ing—to wit, standing-point ; and 
so of starting-point, landing-place, etc. Start-point and 
land-place are the grammatical equivalents of stand point; 
and whoever contends for the accuracy of the last, 
must admit the accuracy of the two others. E. 8. G. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE RounpD TABLE: 

Sir: I have referred on two occasions to corrections of 
errors found by other persons and by myself in the first 
edition of Good English. The greater part of those cor- 
rections were made for the second edition of the book; 
the remainder will appear in the third edition. It is 
possible that purchasers of copies of the first or second 
editions may suppose those errors to be so serious and so 
numerous as to impair the value of the volumes already 
issued ; or such purchasers may at least be curious to 
know the nature and the extent of the corrections, inas- 
much as the exposure and correction of errors is the 
chief matter in hand. In reference to one or the other 
of those contingencies, I send you a list of the correc- 
tions, which you may publish if you think the game is 
worth the candle. Some of the changes are not, strictly, 
corrections of errors; but are merely improvements of 


style. I note, parenthetically, such as were pointed out 
to me by my critics : 


cation.’ Nobody but a hypercritic would make such a 
connection of words. How much better it would have 
been for him to cite your sentence as an illustration of Dr. 
Campbell’s remarks, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric (p. 258, 
Harper’s edition) : ‘Some have imagined that the pronoun 
ought always regularly to refer to the nearest preceding 
noun of the same person and number. But this notion is 
founded ina mistake and doth not suit the idiom of any 
language.’ This he proves and illustrates by examples, 
similar to your sentence, to which Mr. Moon takes excep- 
tion. I doubt not Mr. Moon’s own writings may be 
made to furnish similar examples.’—So far my corre- 
spondent. 

On this last hint, I referred to Mr. Moon’s last letter ; 
and I find in the paragraph immediately following that 
in which he ridicules my sentence, this : 

“ Possibly, there are errors of my own, even in these 
criticisms; if so, they, too, will serve to teach,” ete. 
There are other instances, in this same letter of Mr. 
Moon ; but as ¢hat is a case in point, and is in immediate 
connection with his own criticism, I think that will suf- 
fice to justify my correspondent’s prediction and to con- 
found Mr. Moon in his cavilling. E. 8. G. 








RITUALISM. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Sm: I observed lately in some observations of yours 
about the modern religious bugbear of ritualism an allu- 
sion to the classical style of speech indulged in by the 
anti-ritualistic brotherhood. I also observed in a letter 
from your civil correspondent “ Episcopalian” how that 
dignified and singularly well-informed liturgist takes you 
to task for calling the anti-ritualistic classicalities billings. 





gate, and for hinting that the apostolic fish-market of the 
nineteenth century is sometimes even less fragrant than | 
the more literal one of nineteen hundred yearsago. Now, 
Mr Editor, Iam rather fond of religious reading, and I 
lately lighted on the following elegant extract from the 
jubilee address of the Rev. Dr. Bronson before the Dio- | 
cesan Convention of Ohio. It is the reverend doctor's | 
peroration : 


**General Grant, backed by Stanton, natives of Ohio, led our | 
armies to victory in the greatest conflict the world has known. | 
Jay Cooke, from Ohio, has achieved the greatest financial victory | 
of the world; and Bishop McIlvaine, for thirty-four years Bishop | 
in Ohio, is now leading the van of the whole church militant 
throughout the world, of every name and sect that loves Gospel 
truth, against infidelity, rationalism, and ritualism—the Trinity 
of Hell.” 

I have lost confidence in your judgement, Mr. Editor, 
since I read the setting-down you got from “ Episcopalian,” 
and I am taught by his graceful and conclusive letter 
that there is no impertinence in telling you so, nor in ask- 





PAGE, LINE. 
18, 6,7, of note, “refer to Mr. Marsh again,” changed to 
“refer again to Mr. Marsh.” 
33, 17, “synonym of two,”’ a semicolon, instead of a comma, 
after two. 
33, 23, ** perpetrate’ changed to “ fabricate.”"—( Vewspaper.) 
41, 8,9, “yet both is quite as correct in those connections,” 
etc., changed to “yet both, in such instances, is 
quite as correct,” etc.—(N. Y. Tribune.) 
41, 24,25, two parts of lines in brackets [——], stricken out. 
—(Round Table.) 
43, 9, a comma, after ** here.” 
46, 14, a comma, after ‘* mutually.” 

, 28, 24, ‘all men who are not educated, and many who are 
80,’ changed to “‘many men who are well edu- 
cated, and many who are not so.” 

49, 10, after * epithets,” a semicolon instead of a comma. 

49, 2%, “connection” changed to “ phraseology.”—(N. Y. 
Tribune ) 

300, 24, 26, a comma after “ fact” and after “signification.” 





78, 25, “were found” changed to ‘was jound.”—(G. W. 
Moon.) 

81, 29, “he assigns it,” changed to “ he assigns /o it.” 

82, 26, “but little’ changed, to “ with little.’—(Albany 
Evening Journal.) 

93, 3, “regard ’’ changed to “‘ respect.”—(W. Y. Observer.) 
102, 19, “oral usage has” changed to “oral usage have.” 
104, éast, ‘* that will’’ changed to * which will.” 

) “Sone only takes ’—a comma before and after “ only.” 

105, 1%, \ “not severally united’”’—a comma before and after 
150, mi ‘* severally.”—(These two at Mr. Moon’s suggestion, 

but not very important.) 
106, 9,10, ‘‘adopted and the terminations made uniform” 


changed to ‘adopted to make the terminations 
uniform.” 


acomma after ‘* comments.” 
“take very good care not to undertake themeelves” 


changed to “ themselves take very good care not 
to undertake.” 


“betray ’’ changed to “ betrays.” 
“more commonly read wrong,” transposed to “ read 
wrong more commonly.” 

The foregoing list includes all the errors that I am 
thus far aware of. Many things have been specified by 
my critics which I do not admit to be errors; and many 
notices of my book have been published which I have 
not seen. Very few of the whole number of the correc- 
tions made are of much importance. 

Epwarp S. Gouxp. 

P.S.—After sending to you my reply to Mr. Moon’s 
third paper on Good English, I received a letter from a 
friend, from which 1 make this extract : 

“Another instance of fault-finding, for it cannot be 
called criticism, is in the last paragraph but one of Mr. 
Moon’s paper, viz., referring ‘them’ to ‘ people of edu- 


123, 4, 
155, 28, 


197, 12, 
204, 5, 
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ing you to communicate the important fact to your read- 
ers through the columns of your correspondence. But I 
am profoundly impressed with the vastness of his learn- 
ing and the purity of his taste. Wiil you then, Mr. 
iditor, have the kindness to write to “ Episcopalian ” and 
to ask him whether the last lines of Dr. Bronson’s dis- 
course are billingsgate or blasphemy ? 
Expectantly yours, 
BuFPALO, Ang. 20, 1867. 


SIMPLEX. 





REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review in Tne Rounpd TABLE must be sent | 
to the office. 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES* 


T the present time, when we are watching with in- 
tense anxiety the fortunes of the temporal power 

of Rome, when the minds of men are divided by com- 
plicated disputes in which things spiritual and things 
political are almost inextricably mingled, a powerful in- 
terest must attach itself to the history of that long series 
of sovereign pontiffs who, dating back to the days of the 
first primacy, have come down in one uninterrupted 











succession to Pius IX., who now sits in the chair of 
St. Peter. Older than any earthly dynasty ; wielding a 
power throughout long ages to which the high and 
mighty of the earth did homage ; chastising the despot- 
ism of princes; restraining the arrogance of nobles, en- 
couraging arts, literature, and science, and advancing the 
cause of civilization all over the world, we may say of 
the history of the Papacy that there is no record preserv- 
ed by men of more supreme interest and importance. 

** Against those who differ from us,”’ says Bossuet, ‘ there is al- 
ways this damaging fact, they are separated from the great body 
of the Church; but for us, what consolation it is that from our 
sovereign pontiff we can ascend uninterruptedly to St. Peter, who 
wae established by Jesus Christ himself ; and from St. Peter, going 
back to the pontiffs of the old law, we ascend to Aaron and to 
Moses, and from them to the patriarchs, and to the very begin- 
ning of the world.” 

Unlike the more philosophical work by Leopold Ranké, 
the present book consists of an industriously compiled 
record of facts, drawn from the most authenticated 
sources and presented in the form of a biography of each 





* The Lives and Times of the Roman Pontiffs, from St. Peter to 





Pius IX. By the Chevalier Artaud de Montor, Translated by 
Dr. Neligan. 2vols. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co, 1867. 





of the Roman pontiffs, together with curious and instruc- 
tive information concerning the various orders of priest- 
hood, the great councils, the Crusades, and other matters 
of historical and general interest. 

Beside their value as individual portraitures, these 
biographies are useful in revealing to us the feelings, the 
sufferings, and interests of many other actors in the 
great dramas of history; disclosing their motives, and 
enabling us to trace the influences which conspired to 
produce events from the bare narration of which we are 
liable to form imperfect and distorted views. The au- 
thor appears to be fully impressed with the magnitude 
of his work, and evinces a laudable endeavor to use the 
materials at his command so circumspectly as to afford a 
just estimate of the characters not only of the popes 
themselves, but of the prominent personages contempo- 
raneous with them. The war of creeds he avoids enter. 
ing into, and, very much to his credit, is singularly free 
from the besetting sin of partisan writers, who make all 
history subservient to the glorification of their theology. 
The personal sketches of the popes are very distinct, 
and although, of course, a great similarity may be traced 
among many of them, which, owing to their great num- 
ber and the nature of their station, is doubtless unavoid- 
able, yet the individuality is never lost, and where the 
reign is not in itself particularly interesting, the author 
has introduced a portrait or description of some person of 
historical or religious importance who flourished at the 
same time; as, for example, in the life of St. Julius we 
have an account, derived from Fleury, of the death of 
Constantine. The reign of St. Gregory HI. acquires 
additional interest from the fact that it was he who solicit- 
ed the aid of Charles Martel in opposing the threatened 
incursions of the Saracens. The rapid expansion of 
their power, the high degree of intelligence and civili- 
zation to which they had attained in spite of their pre- 
datory habits and their internecine wars, rendered their 
approach greatly to be dreaded; they had subjugated 
Africa and Spain, and were on their way to Italy. The 
danger to Rome, and indeed to Christianity, was im- 
minent. “Islamism” (says Martin in his Jistory of 
France) “was face to face with the last bulwarks of 
Christianity ;”—happily the arms of the latter prevailed. 
The reign of St. Gregory VII. is replete with interest. 
He directed his earliest efforts to the suppression of sim- 
ony and the heresy of the Nicolaites; and by taking 
from the Emperor Henry of Germany the right of giving 
investiture to bishops, he roused the indignation of that 
monarch to such a pitch that he actually conspired 
against the life of the pope, and, taking advantage of the 
ill-feeling of the German bishops and clerks, who were 
indignant at the decree of Gregory which enjoined per- 
petual celibacy upon all who should take holy orders» 
he invited them to join in the rebellion. 

“ Quintins, son of the prefect of Rome, on Christmas night, 

1075, burst in with his soldiers upon Gregory VII., who was 
calmly celebrating mass at the high altar of St. Mary Major. 
The accomplices of Henry recalled the times of Constans IL., and 
excited the rage of another Calliopas, The pope, severely 
wounded, was stripped of his pontifical habits and ordered to 
prison. Without a word and head erect he followed the assas- 
sins, who marched before him. But it was not to be with Greg- 
ory as it had been with Martin. The people, faithful to their 
pontiff, learning that he was imprisuned in a tower, rush to arins 
to deliver him.” 
The pope was immediately released, and, returning to the 
church, once more continued the holy services, speaking 
in a calm voice and bestowing his benediction upon his 
liberators. The feud between the emperor and the 
Church lasted for many years. This whole reign was 
one of serious contention and tribulation, on account of 
which Gregory is recorded as having died martyr and 
confessor. The chapter devoted to the life of Pascal II. 
contains a short summary of the events of the Crusades. 

Adrian 1V., who was consecrated in 1154, was a man 
of exemplary life and great intelligence, and the only 
native of England who was raised to the pontifical chair. 
The life of Innocent III. is remarkably interesting. His 
reputation for sanctity was great, but, as recorded by Sis- 
mondi, it was equalled by his profound knowledge of the 
interests of his country and of the Holy See, and by the 
courage and ambition of a still youthful patrician. He 
expelled the judges elected by the people, dismissed their 
senator and appointed another, compelled the prefect of 
the city to pay him liege homage, and, strengthening his 
power in the neighboring towns and cities, assumed & 
control in temporal affairs not hitherto belonging to the 
pontiff. It was Boniface 1X., however, who transferred to 
the Papacy all the power of the Roman people and cre- 
ated magistrates depending on himself. A very interest- 
ing description of St. Peter's, as it existed at this time, is 
extracted from Hurter’s account of the betrothal of Otho 
and Beatrice, daughter of Philip of Suabia. It must 
even in those days have presented a most imposing ap” 








pearance. Besides being a man of tried courage and 
great determination, Innocent was an able statesman, and 
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was gifted with enlightened and refined taste. He was | controlling, or contending with earth's highest poten- 
called the “father of the new law,” and was likewise ‘tates. It is the history of a power which has stood for 
the author of the Veni Creator Spiritus, and some say of eighteen centuries, unshaken by the terrors of martyr- 
the Stabat Mater. dom or the opposing powers of fierce barbaric hordes. 

By Clement V. the Holy See was removed from Italy, ! Disturbed by schisms and internal contentions, engaged 
which was convulsed by the fierce dissensions of the|in conflicts with the civilized portions of northern Eu. 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, to Avignon, where the popes | rope, threatened with overthrow by the zeal of reform- 
continued to hold their authority until it was restored | ers, the Church has risen from each successive struggle 
to Rome by Gregory XI., in 1377. Accusations of a | renewed in strength, resuscitated in moral vigor, purified 
grave nature having been made against the Knights from theluxury and sloth which cast so just a stigma upon 
Templars, a hundred and forty of them were arrested and | her name during the supremacy of the Borgias and the 
condemned on their own confession, their order was abol- | Medici, and regaining in later times the empire which at 
ished by Clement, and a great portion of their wealth was | one period seemed to be hopelessly lost, she now outnum- 
given to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. | bers among the members of her communion all the other 

The author has not spared Alexander VI., whom he | Christian sects of the world. It is probable that, concur- 
treats with merited severity. After the pontificate of | rently with the progress of civilized nations, the temporal 
Julius II., who, by his personal bravery and the wise | power of the Church may be abolished, or at least under- 
conduct of his campaigns, was styled the warrior pope, | go considerable modification ; but her religious suprem- 
the chair of St. Peter was filled by Leo X., the son of acy will scarcely be subject to such mutations. It will 





Lorenzo de Medici, surnamed the Magnificent. ‘“ At no 
Christian epoch,” says Audin, “ had the tiara shone with 
such splendor ; all crowns faded before it.” The build- 
ing of the new St. Peter’s, commenced by Julius, was | 
continued under the pontificate of Leo, who, after the | 
death of Bramante, entrusted the conduct of the great 
work to Raphael. To this great painter the world is in- | 
debted for the portraits of his august patrons, Julius IL. | 
and Leo X., whose reign was further adorned by the 
genius of Michael Angelo ; the fine arts and poetry found 
indeed in this pontiff a generous and appreciative sup- 
porter. The luxury of his magnificent court had now 
reached the highest point, and the scandals which, 
whether true or false, were freely circulated by its ene- 
mies did much to aid the cause of Protestantism. In 
northern Europe its march was rapid, its victory decisive. 
In vain did Leo send fer Luther and endeavor to arrest 
the progress of his teachings ; daily his ranks were swell- 
ed by those who only waited an opportunity to throw 
off the shackles of Rome; but, says Audin, 

“At the same time that the old tree of Catholicity lost some 
branches, others grew up on it beneath the sun of America. God 
raised up a man whose disciples were to carry the faith into the 
most distant lands, and to win to the Papacy more souls than 
Luther's revolt swept away. Ignatius Loyola was born, and 
with him that army that for centuries has filled the world with 
the prodigies of ita preaching, learning, faith, and zeal.” 

Under the pontificate of Paul III. the Society of Jesus 
was founded by Loyola, and the spiritual exercises com- 
posed by him were approved by the pontiff. In this 
order the true Catholic doctrine—to believe and to obey 
—is concentrated. Unremitting in zeal, strict in dis- 
cipline, active and courageous in fighting the battles of 
the Church, these great missionaries of knowledge or- 
ganized a system of education superior to any yet seen 
in Europe. They were the steady promoters of science 
and literature, and, not content with swaying the des- 
tinies of millions in the Old World, the enterprising 
zealots penetrated to the uttermost ends of the earth. 


To Pope Sixtus V. the Church is indebted for some of 
the finest monuments of art which adorn her city, the 
magnificence of several of his undertakings having been 
almost unbounded. The obelisks, those glories of pagan 
art, were by him set up in various portions of Rome ; and 
the Chevalier de Montor gives a graphic account of the 
raising of the largest of these—an achievement which 
both Julius and Paul proposed that Michael Angelo 
should conduct, but which he declined on account of the 
danger and difficulty of its removal. The reign of this 
good pontiff was saddened by the death of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, whose letters, addressed to him, appear in the 
present work. The Vatican Library was established by 
this pope, who also performed the difficult task of replen- 
ishing the treasury of Rome, which had been exhausted 
by his predecessors. 

During the pontificate of Clement XIV. two events of 
great import to the Church took place: in 1771 the King 
of Spain founded the order of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Society of Jesus was suppressed by the pope; a 
society approved and confirmed by nineteen pontiff, and 
unanimously lauded by the thirty popes who from its 
commencement presided over the See of Rome. Pius 
VII. restored the society on the 7th of August, 1814, and 
on that day, the octave of the feast of St. Ignatius, he 
read his bull to the cardinals and a numerous assembly. 
The life of this pontiff fills a large portion of the second 
Volume of the work before us, and is so closely connected 
With important events coming down almost to our own 
time that it would seem superfluous here to attempt 
any narration of them. His reign, which began in 
1800, lasted during twenty-three years. The book closes 
With a lengthy account of the pontiff who now oc- 
cupies the chair of St. Peter. It is a record of 
mighty men who, from their lofty eminence, have looked 
down upon the great battles of the world; guiding, 


| lose nothing of its tenacity of character, of its unwearied 
venthusiasm, of its dominating spiritual influence. Nor 
‘is it impossible that, divested of the weight of worldly 
and political affairs, the Church may achieve a still 
higher destiny and attain a still wider hold over the 
minds of men, such as her adherents claim to be sanc- 
tioned by her antiquity and sustained by the purifying 
example of her hierarchy. 
The work under review is admirably translated, and 

is adorned with some very fine engravings, among 
| which are portraits of several of the pontiffs. 
| LIBRARY TABLE. 
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HE HOLY BIBLE, with Mlustrations by Gustave 
* Doré. Parts X VII, X VIM. Londonand New York: 
Cassell, Petter & Ga'pin.—We fear the inequality in M. 
Doré’s work, of which we have before spoken, is on the 
increase, as is the danger to an artist of such assured pop- 
| ularity and with such inordinate demands upon his pencil. 
So hastily is he compelled to throw off his designs, we 
are told, that their executieon depends to a very unusual 
degree upon the engraver who is called upon to give ex- 
pression on the wood to the sweep of the artist’s brush. 
In the plates to the numbers before us there is no want 
|of power, but there are blemishes whose frequent ap- 
' pearance in his earlier works would have prevented M. 
Doré from gaining his presentrepute. But for the names, 
|for instance, no one could decide whether David and 
Jonathan were men or women. In the picture “Saul 
_attempts the Life of David,” Saul’s face is that of a wo- 
man, of a woman witha hare-lip; both his hands and 
arms are absurdly small, and the left hand resembles the 
leg of a chair more than a part of the human form. 
This figure is entirely unlike that of the stalwart king 
| who, in another picture, falls fainting into the arms of 
| the attendant warriors, as the Witch of Endor—a comely 
| young woman with a waterfall—points to a spectre that 
| suggests Mephistopheles rather than the hoary prophet 
for whom it is meant. It is a pity M. Doré could not 
| have read the wonderful scene in Bishop Coxe’s Saul, the 
| more so as he has executed the king and those about him 
| with all his old power. Again, the effect of the splendid 
contrast of the stripling David, a tender and beautiful 
| boy, standing upon the headless trunk of the giant with 
‘its immense thews and swelling muscles, and a scimetar 
| much heavier than himself, is marred by the fact that the 
| head held aloft by the lad—which should have been fierce 
|and grim—is that of a benignant sage, in fact, is not un- 
‘like one’s ideal of Plato. It will be a loss which art can- 
| not afford if M. Doré allows considerations of money to 
| outweigh those of his artist fame. 


I. Nicholas Nickleby ;—II. The Old Curiosity Shop, 
Sketches, Part I. ;—III. Barnaby Rudge, Sketches, Part 
| I. ;—IV. Martin Chuzzlewit ;—V. Dombey & Son ;—VI. 
Oliver Twist, Great Expectations ;-—VII. David Copper- 
field. By Charles Dickens. New York: Hurd & 
| Houghton. 1867. 
VIL. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club ;— 
| IX. Dombey & Son. By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 1867. 

X. David Copperfield ;—XI. Bleak House ;—XII. A 
Tale of Two Cities ;—XIII. Little Dorrit ;—XIV. Great 
Expectations ;—XV. Our Mutual Friend. The same. 

XVI. Pelham ; or, The Adventures of a Gentleman ;— 
XVII. Eugene Aram ;—X VIII. The Last of the Barons ; 
—NXIX. The Cartons. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 

XX. The Last of the Barons. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Lytton. London and New York: George Routledge & 
Sons. 1867. 

XXTI. Guy Livingstone ; or, Thorough. By the author 
of Sword and Gown, ete. Londonand New York : George 
Routledge & Sons. 1867.—Of these cheap editions, of 
some of which we have before spoken, the first upon our 
list is Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s Globe Edition. This 
is simply a compacted and cheapened form of their hand- 
somer editions—and they are the most handsome in this 




















country. By using thin though good paper, retaining 
but few engravings, and bringing four volumes within 
the covers of one, the works are brought into thirteen 
not inconvenient volumes, somewhat too thick for beauty 
or for pleasantness in handling ; seven of which have al- 
ready been issued. A compensation for this, however, 
is found in the fact that a set may be had for the very 
low price of $21 50. The printing, as we need hardly 
say of the work of the Riverside Press, is excellent, 
while the engravings of Darley and Gilbert are the best 
ever made. 

With their People’s Edition the Messrs. Peterson add 
yet another to the twenty-three forms in which they had 
previously been giving Dickens’s works to the public. 
For a cheap issue this is a model. Of a 12mo size, while 
the Globe Edition we have just described is a 16mo, the 
volumes, of which there are to be twelve, are much more 
shapely and will really be an ornament to any library 
shelves, yet they are of the same price per volume 
($1 50) as the other. The page is a pleasant one, printed 
in large, clear (leaded longprimer) type, on a good paper. 
The weak point—to our taste, that is, for we know that 
their admirers are many—are the illustrations by H. K. 
Browne and Seymour ; about these there is an exaggera- 
tion, a coarseness and rudeness not less of conception 
than of execution, which are unworthy to form:a part of 
works with which they have become so thoroughly iden- 
tified that they must always be associated with them. 
The misfortune is one, of course, for which the publish- 
ers are not responsible, and is attributable to the taste of 
the time at which the works were published, but which has 
fortunately been relegated to inferior artists and inferior 
publications, The engravings are numerous enough, a 
dozen to a volume, full-page, printed on tinted paper ; 
those of future volumes of this edition will be those of 
George Cruikshank (in Oliver Twist), Phiz, Maclise, Mc- 
Lenan, and others. Altogether this edition is the one we 
decidedly recommend to those who desire at once a cheap 
and handsome edition, and who cannot indulge them- 
selves in the more costly and voluminous ones of Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton. 

A still cheaper edition, yet one which does not aban- 
don beauty and is thoroughly readable, is that which the 
Messrs. Peterson term the Author’s American Edition, of 
which they have now issued the six volumes named 
above. The different books are made of a uniform thin 
octavo size by graduating the thickness of paper and size 
of type, yet in David Copperfield and Bleak House, in 
which the condensation is greatest, the print is always 
legible, and, though smaller of course than that of the 
People’s Edition, is never trying to the eyes. The illus- 
trations are profuse and various, most being by Browne 
and identical with those that accompanied the first ap- 
pearance of the stories in England, while those for two 
were done by John McLenan, who could draw well, but 
often drew execrably ; thus, of his pictures in Great Ex- 
pectations some contain one or more good figures, yet not 
one can be called well or even decently done, while those 
belonging to A Tule of Two Cities are full of force and 
character and show a degree of success in entering into 
the spirit of that exceptional tale that characterizes the 
works of none of Mr. Dickens’s English artists. 

Of the Globe Edition of Bulwer’s—or Lord Lytton’s— 
novels which Messrs. Lippincott & Co. are adding to the 
list of books at once handsome and cheap, we have 
before spoken. It is not tco much to say that we see no 
room for improvement in it, whether in paper, size, 
shape, printing, or binding. The admirers of this author 
—among whom we can rank ourselves only in a quali- 
fied sense, and that only as to a very small portion of his 
volumes—may congratulate themselves on obtaining so 
tasteful and elegant a set of his writings at so extremely 
moderate a price. They are to be completed in twenty- 
two volumes, of which four have already appeared, the 
price being $1 50 per volume. 

An extremely cheap edition of the same novels, suitable 
for travellers or any who do not care to preserve them, is 
that published by Messrs. Routledge & Sons in a substan- 
tial pamphlet form, closely printed, but quite readable 
withal. Its original price is one shilling, but the various 
burdens imposed upon the American book-buyer bring 
its cost in this country up to half-a-dollar. Nine vol- 
umes of this series have thus far been issued. Another 
example of the combined cheap and beautiful is af- 
forded by a delightfully printed Guy Livingstone, which 
is bound strongly in boards and sold abroad for two shil- 
lings, here for a dollar. 

To these last two we should have referred as samples 
of a union of cheapness and elegance impossible here, 
were it not for the striking evidence of the other books 
instanced in these notes that such things wre possible in 
this country. Wehope the appearance of a decline in 
prices may not be a deceptive one, and that the time is 
near at hand when one shall not need absolute wealth as 
a prerequisite to the occasional indulgence in new books. 


The Rebel Chief. By Gustave Aimard. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1867.—The interest 
which has attached to Mexico from the time of Cortez 
and his followers—varying according to the nature of the 
conflicts by which that ill-fated country has been torn, 
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and scarcely ceasing even now, when her misdeeds have 
called down upon her the just execration of all Christen- 
dom—will suffice to arrest the attention of a large class 
of readers, who will find in the present work a graphic 
but not particularly attractive picture of life in the 
vicinity of Orizaba and Las Cumbres, and of the adven- 
tures which an enterprising traveller is likely to encoun- 
ter, and the dangers to which he may be exposed who 
has the courage to trust himself on the highways of the 
Tierra Caliente. The story of Zhe Rebel Chief is simply 
used as a vehicle for the description of the sad state of 
anarchy and confusion now reigning throughout Mexico ; 
and for the introduction of sketches of personages now, 
or lately, playing important parts in the political history 
of the country. Of the ill-fated Miramon the author 
says: : 

‘“*At the moment when we bring him on the stage, President 

Miramon, the general whose name was in every mouth and who 
was justly considered the first warrior of Mexico, as he was her 
best administrator, was quite a young man; he was scarce six- 
and-twenty years of age, and yet what noble and grand actions 
he had accomplished during the three years he had been in 
power! Physically, he was tall and elegantly formed ; his man- 
ner was full of ease; his features, delicate, distinguished, and 
full of cleverness, displayed boldness and intelligence; his wide 
forehead was already wrinkled by the effect of thought; his well- 
opened black eyes had a straight and clear glance, whose depth 
at times disturbed those upon whom he fixed them; his rather 
pale face and eyes bordered by a wide brown circle evinced a 
long want of sleep.” 
The contrast between the honorable and high-minded 
men who have sacrificed themselves in the endeavor to 
uphold the honor and integrity of the nation and those 
who have hastened her downfall may be seen by com- 
paring with the above the sketch of Juarez, which ap- 
pears earlier in the volume: 

*“ Juarez is a cautious, cunning Indian, a profound dissimula- 
tor, a skilful politician. He is the only president of the repub- 
lic, since the declaration of independence, who was not a mili- 
tary man. Issuing from the lowest classes of Mexican society, he 
gradually rose, by dint of tenacity, to the eminent post which he 
so recently occupied, knowing better than any one else the char- 
acter of the nation which he pretended to govern; no one knew 80 
well as he how to flatter popular passions and excite the enthu- 
siasm of the masses. Gifted with an immeasurable ambition, 
which he carefully concealed beneath the cloak of a deep love 
for his country, he had gradually succeeded in creating a party 
which at the period of which we write hud grown formidable.” 
Monsieur Gustave Aimard is a voluminous writer who 
pays little attention to style, but some of his descriptions 
are very dramatic, and his powers of observation are so 
good that it is a pity he writes hurriedly, and thereby 
fails in doing justice to himself or his subject. 


The Medical Use of Electricity, with Special Reference 
to General Electrization as a Tonic, etc. By George M. 
Beard, M.D., and A. D. Rockwell, MD. New York: 
William Wood & Co. 1867.—We do not think much if 
anything has been added to medical science by this pub- 
lication. That which is good in it is not new, and the 
old exploded ideas which are exhumed and passed off as 
new are worthless. The authors have gone back to doc- 
trines which were in vogue fifty or more years ago, but 
which are now discarded by those who have made the 
medical application of electricity the study of their lives. 
The idea that electricity is a general tonic, and capable 
as such of curing a large number of diseases, is one of 
those absurd theories which seem to be introduced every 
now and then by ambitious authors for the purpose of 
having them blown up for the amusement of the medi- 
cal profession. There are a great many statements in 
this little volume which are made doubtless in good 
faith, but which would not have been made if the authors 
had waited till experience had somewhat lessened their 
enthusiasm. At page 24 they begin the statement of 
what may be regarded as established in electro-therapeu- 
tics. Of the eight propositions laid down, the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh are entirely erroneous, and the 
first, third, and eighth are only partially true. In fact, 
the whole book is crude. All such effurts as this to exalt 
a remedy to a position above its real value do harm, cer- 
tainly to the authors, and in some respects to true scien- 
tific medicine. Sooner or later their hollowness and 
pretentions are exposed, and a really good therapeutic 
agent falls into unmerited neglect in the reaction which 
ensues. Electricity is just beginning to take its true 
position in therapeutics, and we sincerely trust that over- 


- enthusiastic and inexperienced authors will not damage its 


repute by vaunting it as a cure-all. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE initial number of Messrs. George Routledge & 
Sons’ well-heralded monthly, The Broadway, amply re- 
deems the seductive promises of its prospectus. The 
wonder that so fairly-printed and well-filled a magazine 
can be afforded for a sixpence is somewhat lost by the 
fact that our taxes upon literature force up its cost to 
twenty cents. Notwithstanding, it is still so cheap that 
it cannot fail to make itself a formidable rival to higher- 
priced contemporaries, few of which in their light reading 
can by any means bear comparison with the varied con- 
tents of the number before us. To Mr. Lawrence, author 
of Guy Livingstone, is awarded the place d'honneur, 
and he gives the first instalment of a florid romance of 
the days of chivalry which promises to be “ thrilling.” 
The Rev, J. C. M. Bellew gives the first chapter of Z/v- 


land House, which passes more rapidly than we could | amusing paper in the collection is A Chinese History of 


wish over the history of that famous baronial estate 
during the centuries of its occupation by the families of 
De Vere and Rich, its vicissitudes during the Common- 
wealth, and pauses at the time of its purchase by Fox, 
when it became the headquarters of the Whigs. To it 
in this capacity, and as the home of Addison, of Charles 
James Fox, and his nephew Henry Vassal, Lord Holland, 
where met the illustrious circle they gathered round 
them, we are to be introduced in future chapters. With- 
out particularizing further we can assure our readers that 
The Broadway contains a treat for almost every taste— 
in Robert Buchanan’s little poem Charmian, in Ernest 
Griset’s very funny pictures of A Wonderful Crab and 
the accompanying poetical legends, in Edmund Yates’s 
skilful sketch Jn the Season, or in the commencement of 
Second Thoughts, which rather puzzles us to make any- 
thing of it. Mr. John Hollingshead talks plainly and 
says things that should be said about dramatic criti- 
cism; and Mr. W. Clark Russell, with whose name we 
are not familiar, has a very pleasant and thoughtful 
essay upon Mr. Bryant as the representative American 
poet. The one weak place is the Rev. C. W. Denison’s 
English Stabilities—to wit, the Bank of England, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and The Times—which is simply pur- 
poseless platitudes expressed in as sloppy English as we 
have ever stumbled upon in a first-class magazine. Zhe 
Broadway, we venture to predict, will be, in a literary 
aspect at least, a far from ordinary success. 

The Northern Monthly, despite its ill-advised change 
of a good and significant title for a meaningless one, has 
established a very clear right to live. Though it has yet 
lad a good deal of bosh and no single article of striking 
force, its average level is fairly good, and it has among 


its regular contributors several whose articles show a | 


combination of learning, labor, and taste that merit and 
must command attention. Mr. Parton concludes in this 
number his Past Presidential Nominations, which it 
would have been better for his reputation either to have 
left unwritten or to have kept by him until he had some 
thought to put into it. Mr. W. W. Sikes, inspired possi- 
bly by finding himself beside Mr. Parton, follows his ex- 
ample and makes Newark the subject of what is possibly 
as interesting an article as the nature of the case admits. 
“An eminent jurist” —which, it is suggested on we 
know not what grounds beyond the fitness of the title, 
means Judge Richard Stockton Field, the nephew of the 
victim, and again that it is Mr. John P. Stockton, the 
grandson—fills with some florid but otherwise unremark- 
able oratory an article on Richard Stockton, one of the 
most eminent of a family which has always acted a 
prominent part in New Jersey affairs, whether, on the 
whole, to the profit or disadvantage of that state and the 
country, it would require delicate calculation to determine. 
Mr. James W. Wall’s taste for English literary and po- 
litical history of the time of Queen Anne and preceding 
ages has afforded him materials for some of the most 
readable articles that have appeared in the magazine. 
The Humorous Element of the Early English Pulpit is 
the subject of the one in this issue. Mr. John White- 
head has the fourth of a series of scholarly papers on 
The History of the English Language, which brings it 
down to the era of the introduction of the Saxon ele- 
ment ; Mr. Whitehead’s labors deserve a consideration dif- 
ferent from what can be given them in this fragmentary 
state, and we shall withhold our comments until they are 
completed. For the rest, the article that will find most 
readers is another of Miss Olive Logan’s delineations of 
theatrical manners and customs. Miss Logan has that 
to say which entitles her to a hearing, she has talent, in- 
dustry, and ambition, and has made manifest that when 
she writes it is worth one’s while to read—all of which 
makes it a pity that some one does not convince her of 
the propriety of curbing the rampancy of her style and 
learning the use and meaning of words. 

The Historical Magazine. Henry B. Dawson. Mor- 
risania, N. Y. July, 1867.—It is difficult to estimate 
too highly the historical value of many of the original 
documents gathered up from unexpected quarters and 
preserved from oblivion in the pages of this magazine. 
To those who desire to acquire a correct knowledge of 
facts relating to the early history of the country without 
taking the trouble of consulting old authorities and 
musty volumes, to those who find amusement in con- 
trasting the homely dwelling-places and familiar haunts 
of their forefathers—-such as they ere described in the 
very interesting sketch of Zlarlem Fifty or Sixty Years 
Ago—with the changed aspect wrought in these Jocal- 
ities by wealth and civilization ; and to others whose 
pride of family leads them to find gratification in seeing 
the names of their progenitors honorably mentioned in 
records dating back two centuries ago—many of which 
will be found in the paper on New Amsterdam, contrib- 
uted by the industrious and enterprising editor—the 
present work will prove an interesting repertory, which 
will become every year more valuable. From the pen of 
Dr. D. G. Brinton we have a curious sketch of two of the 
myths of the American aborigines, and in a letter from 
J. R. Simms a description of the Three Castles of the 
Mohawk Indians, with some information concerning the 








red skins which is very pleasantly given. The most 


America, which, if not altogether trustworthy in point of 
accuracy, is at least entitled to attention from the original- 
ity of the views with which we are regarded by our Ce- 
lestial brethren, and for the concise manner in which 
they are stated. A mandate, attributed by the Chinese 
historian to Washington, is worth transcribing: “If. 
hereafter a President should covetously plot how he can 
seize the forts or lands of another kingdom or harass and 
extort the people’s wealth or raise troops to gratify his 
personal quarrels, let all the people put him to death.” 
In the chapter entitled Work and Materials for American 
History, by George H. Moore, we have some information 
regarding Trinity Church and its charter which is well 
worthy of perusal. The selections are carefully made, 
and there is a mass of information collected in this work 
which may be referred to in after times by all who seek 
for archeological information about persons, places, and 
things belonging to New York. 

Hours at Home. Edited by J. M. Sherwood. New 
York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1867.—The September 
number of this most acceptable contribution to magazine 
literature is in all respects worthy of the popularity ac- 
quired by those which preceded it ; it is ably and judi- 
ciously edited, and unexceptionable in its moral tone. 
The first article, on Physical Pain, being one of a series 
entitled Moral Uses of Dark Things, is strikingly orig- 
inal, and deserves to be seriously considered. “It is a 
very important use of pain,” says the writer, Dr. Bush- 
nell, “that it prepares some of the highest possibilities 
and most fruitful occasions of character. It never misses 
observation that pain is the pungent educator of that 
sturdiest and most sublime virtue, fortitude.” Jom Llo- 
gan’s Great Fortune is a chapter of such vicissitudes as it 
often falls to the lot of man to experience, and the narra- 
| tion is extremely well given. Sandy Scott is an interest- 
| ing sketch, and a quaint but truthful picture of the Scotch 
Presbyterian who familiarly but not irreverently mingles 
religious phrases with daily converse on ordinary topics. 
The Diary and Letters of Sarah Pierpont are continued 
in the present number, and equal in interest those which 
appeared before ; one especially, written in 1756, relating 
to the birth and childhood of Aaron Burr, is very curious. 





| Pilgrimage and Cholera affords a very clear statement of 
the causes that have induced the wide-spreading pesti- 
|lence which yearly threatens us, but without, however, 
| suggesting a remedy. Sleep and Death, by 8. B. Hunt, 
| M.D., is thoughtfully written, and will well repay atten- 
itive perusal. In the article entitled The Agricultural 
| Resources of California there is much valuable informa- 
| tion clearly and concisely conveyed ; it is written by one 
| thoroughly acquainted with the subject, who is not given 
to exaggeration, but who fully appreciates the importance 
of the commercial metropolis of the Pacific. The num- 
ber closes pleasantly with a cheerful sketch called Min- 
ister’s Sunshine, and a few pretty verses. 

The Old Guard. New York: Van Evrie, Horton & Co. 
1867.—Mr. John Esten Cooke, the author of an able and 
spirited sketch of the battles of Virginia, and the veteran 
novelist W. Gilmore Simms, seem to be sadly out of 
place when they appear in print in company with the 
author who draws a parallel between the public career of 
Domitian and Lincoln in language too vile and disgust- 
ing for criticism. Mr. Lincoln’s character requires no de- 
fence from such miserable aspersions, and we feel as- 
sured that the warmest partisans of the South could 
never be so wanting in self-respect as to endorse opinions 
and sanction personal abuse equally degrading to the 
writer and harmless to the memory of the man 80 
shamefully assailed. The article on the Mongrel [e- 
publics of America contains much that is true mingled 
with extreme bitterness and unnecessary vituperation, 
and is characterized by similar bad taste to that which 
pervades the first article in the number. 

The Edinburgh Review for July. New York: Leon- 
ard Scott Publishing Company. 1867.—It would scarcely 
be possible for this well-conducted review to contain 
anything deficient in literary merit, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that tlie present number is up to the usual 
standard of excellence, and has its just proportion of val- 
uable papers, commencing with an able article on the 
Early Administration of George the Third. Uistorical 
whitewashing is an art which has been called into exis- 
tence in the present century, and perhaps George the 
Third is as much entitled to the benefit of the process 
as his illustrious predecessors, Richard the Third and 
Henry the Eighth ; at least he excelled them in the exer 
cise of the domestic virtues, however deficient he may 
have been in the qualifications needful to make an efli- 
cient ruler. The review of Professor Rodgers’ History of 
Agriculture and Prices in England from 1259 to 1798 
contains information of great value to the student of po 
litical economy ; and article 4-—which treats of the coun- 
cil of Constantinople—is the production of a clear-headed, 
judicious, and well-informed man, thoroughly versed in 
theological lore, and is particularly appropriate at this 
moment of unusual interest in Church matters ; there 
are suggestions in this paper worthy of the serious consid- 
eration of the learned divines about to assemble by invita 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The article on Bur 
ton’s Llistory of Scotland does ample justice to that indus 
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trious but by no means brilliant writer, whose iconoclastic 


tendencies may find admirers among a large class of 
readers of similar inclining, but whose many inaccura- 
cies deprive his history of the value which would attach 
to a more truthful record. The article on the Military 
Institutions of France, with which the number closes, is 
eminently suggestive, and contains facts drawn from au- 
thentic sources bearing upon a subject just now of vital 
interest to the French nation. 

In the last number of The Art Journal which we have 
received we find the fifth instalment of the exquisitely 
illustrated catalogue of artistic contributions to the Paris 
Exhibition, the illustrations this month being chiefly of 
specimens of vertv in glass, porcelain, bronze, and jewelry, 
The steel engravings are “ The Novice,” a lovely nun 
with doves, but a poor background, and “The Scribes 
reading the Chronicle to Ahasuerus,” from a painting by 
Hi. O'Neil, A.R.A., in which one is at a loss whether most 
to admire the management of the moonlight on the one 
side and the lamp-light on the other, or the grouping and 
postures of the figures—admirable in both respects it cer- 
tainly is. In the letterpress, which of late has not often 
been interesting, the Rev. E. L. Cutts’s Knights of the 
Middle Ages and, still more, a paper on the Belgian and 
Dutch schools of painting, form an exception to their un- 
inviting surroundings. 
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LITERARIANA. 
HE HOMERIC question has just been reopened in 
elaborate arguments by two enthusiastic scholars 
holding precisely opposite opinions. The one, a Mr. 
John (‘Iwdvvoc) N. Balettas, has published a book of 400 
quarto pages in modern Greek, entitled ‘Ojeov Bio¢g Kai 
Ilowjuara, in which he reviews the opinions of ancients 
and moderns upon the existence of Homer and the au- 
thorship of his poems. The other, Mr. F. A. Paley, having 
broached in a preface to his edition of the Jliad a new 
theory,* asserting the compilation of the Jiiad and the 
Odyssey, as they now are, at about thetime of Herodotus, 
and this having been rather summarily dismissed by The 
Atheneum, writes at some length to that journal enfore- 

ing his views. 

Mr. Balettas begins by showing that many of the 
staple assertions respecting Homer are without founda- 
tion, some having come through a pseudo-Herodotus and 
| a pseudo-Plutarch ; that many of the conflicting opin- 
| ions as to the date at which he lived are due to the mis- 
apprehensions of chroniclers; that the circumstance to 
which most importance is to be attached asa clue is Ho- 
|mer’s silence about the return of the Heracleids (legen- 





‘dary, and therefore dateless, but placed by Thucydides: 


| eighty years after the Trojan War, 7. ¢., B.c. 1104), to 
| which, runs the argument, he must have alluded had he 
| written after that event. He then proceeds to deride the 
| proposed derivations of “ Homer ”—60d eigery “ to string 
| together,” 6 7) 69dv indicative of an assemblage of blind 
poets; to enlarge upon the numerous hoaxes which 
have at various times been perpetrated upon Homerolo- 
gists. among which he includes the story that Pisistratus 
caused the scattered parts of the poems to be assembled 
and arranged ; and to describe the five theories about 
the Homeric poems. The first of these is the Greek one 
and his own (the others being merely outgrowths of 
sceptical cleverness), that they were the actual produc- 
tions of a real ancient bard. Of the remaining four (the 
| “ chorizontic,” ‘“ Wolfian,” “ diamelistic,” and “ diamne- 
| moneutic ’’) he disposes in detail by arguing (2) that there 
are no greater differences between the Jéiad and the 
Odyssey than must needs be between the work of a poet 
in his prime and in his old age, and that there is such 
unity and consistency of scheme in the J/iad that it could 
not have been the work of more than one man; while as 
to the rest (8, 4, 5) they disappear with the objection 
originated by Josephus, endorsed by Scaliger, and used 
iby Wolfe and all his followers in disbelief, viz., that 


| writing was not known until ages after Homer. Mr. 
| Balettas meets this ina way that would have saved a 
great deal of trouble to those writers who have attrib- 
uted the preservation of the poems to the prodigious 
pvesae- of the rhapsodists (see Grote, xxi.) Herod- 
|otus, he says, testifies to very ancient written oracles 
and Cadmean inscriptions ; Diodorus, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Pausanias, in the capacity of archzologists, confirm 








* At least, we believe it to be new and to be of Mr. Paley’s 
origination. It is, however, pretty much the work of an indus- 
| trious lifetime to sufficiently familiarize one’s self with the various 
opinions which have been advanced in this controversy to speak 
| with certainty. As there are other subjects which claim atten- 
} tion in this issue of The Round Table, we shall content ourselves 
| simply with epitomizing the views of these gentlemen, without 
| attempting to enlarge upon whatever little knowledge we may 
| have of the matter, or to advance or defend the faith that is in us 
respecting it. If any of our readers desire toacquaint themselves 
with what has been written about this thing—on which, having 
| ideas of our own about the comparative importance of studies 
' and not being anxious to court intellectual distraction, we dis- 
tinctly decline to enter—we may refer them to the writings, on the 
anti-Homeric-individuality side, of Vico (Scienza Nuova), Casau- 
| bon, Bentley, Perrault, Hedelin, Heyne, F. A. Wolfe (Prolegom- 
ena), Wood, Frederick Jacobs, Lachmann, Hermann c Wiener 
| Jahrbiicher, 54), Wm. Miiller (Homerische Vorschule), B. Thiersch, 
| Boeckh; on the pro-Homer side, Nitzsch, O. Miiller, Welcker, 
| Ulrici, Lange, Goethe, Payne-Knight, Col. Mure (History of Greek 
| Literature), Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone (Sludées on Homer and the 
| Homeric Age). Anybody who wants to find out what it is all 
| about, and to gain some idea of the state of the case without be- 
coming dazed and bewildered, will do well to read chap. xxi. of 
Mr. George Grote’s History of Greece, President Felton’s article 

| in the New American Cyclopedia being entirely ex parte. 
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ing in times antecedent to the Trojan war. Such is the 
pith of Mr. Balettas’ book, to its long article whereon 
The Saturday Review adds some funny examples of his 
modern Greek. ‘O ‘OAAavdd¢ xéunc, for instance, means 
Lord Holland, who is also referred to as a Dutch noble- 
man ; there is likewise an allusion to the new translation 
tod Adgdov Aég3voc,—which reminds one of traditions 
that the boards which conduct certain competitive exam- 
inations have been known to pass, with commendations 
for the celerity with which their task was performed, 
graceless candidates who simply changed the English 
passage into the Greek character. 

Mr. Paley’s argument is long and concise, and it will 
repay any one interested in the matter to procure No. 
2076 of The Atheneum, since we cannot do it justice in a 
condensed statement. After having “ gone into this ques- 
tion for many years past with the greatest pains and 
care,” he arrives at the conclusions that the poems date 
from only about B.c. 400—some four centuries later than 
the most popularly accepted date and that indicated by 
Herodotus (“ four hundred years before my time ;” J/erod. 
II., 53), and some seven centuries later than the date 
claimed by Mr. Balettas, and that they are not the work 
of any one man. His argument is in brief the following: 
(1.) That the texts of the Jliad and Odyssey represent two 
eras of the Greek language, four centuries apart, marked 
by as great changes as have taken place in English from 
the time of Chaucer to our own; the former that of the 
genuine ancient epic, when affixes and suflixes were most 
used, and the digamma was a regularly employed letter ; 
the second that of the ordinary Ionic, employed from the 
time of Herodotus, containing idioms of the time of Plato 
and Aristophanes, and from which the digamma had dis- 
appeared, (2.) That the language of Homer and Herod. 
otus is identical—a point which Mr. Paley is “ prepared 
to prove in detail and at length ;” but that—in view of 
the great lingual changes which took place in a single 
century between-the tragic writers and Plato, Aristotle 
and Demosthenes, the material difference of Greek in- 
scriptions of B.c. 500 from those of B.C. 800, or such o 
change as made the Latin of b.c. 200 unintelligible to 
Romans of the Augustan age—it is impossible that these 
two writers could have been four centuries apart, whereas 
an imitator and compiler of the Homeric poems, working 
at the time of Herodotus, could have combined the texts 
and endowed them with an archaic appearance, as has 
been done repeatedly in English literature. (3.) That 
the accepted theory involves a belief that the Miad and 
Odyascy remained unchanged from u.6, 776 oF there 
abouts, and that the numerous epics containing other 
episodes of the Trojan War were suggested by or supple 
inentary to them, But in the older poots—Hesied, The: 
ognis, Solon, Tyrlmus—there is no evidence that our Ho 
mer lad ever been heard of; where Pindar and the three 
tragie poets allude to what has been supposed to be 
Hlomer, their accounts differ materially from those of ovr 
llomer, while Plate, Xenophon, and Aristotle, referring to 
the same events, quote Homer as it is now; scenes which 
are most admired in Homer—e.7., the meeting of Heetorand 
Andromache, the loves of Ulysses and Calypso, of Achil 
les and Briseis—are unknown to poets who made most 
use of Homeric subjects ; finally, that our Homer evident- 
ly presupposes a knowledge of characters and facts which 
Pindar and the tragic poets found in the ancient epics, and 
alludes to them as to things familiar, and as if no part of 
his story were really new. Whence Homer, as it now 
stands, must have been later than these. (4.) That of 
the thousands of painted Greek vases in existence, the 
older ones illustrate subjects from Pindar and others, 
while only those of later date than B.c. 400 bear Ho- 
meric illustrations. (5.) That there is abundant evidence 
in Herodotus and poets preceding him that a Homer 
was popular as an author of poems about Troy and 
Thebes, and that to him were attributed an indefinite 
number of epics which the rhapsodists had adopted from 
anonymous bards, Pindar saying (Pyth. IIL, 112) that 
“Nestor and the Lycian Sarpedon we know of from 
loudly-recited epics, such as cunning artists have put to- 
gether.” From this popularity it would happen that 
where the various ballads, sung by the bards, came to be 
put in writing and joined in one, the name of Homer would 
be attached. to them. Mr. Paley, it is perhaps neces- 
sary to add, is “quite willing to grant that the general 
subject-matter of our poems may be of almost any an- 
tiquity.” His argument extends only to “the present 
Sorm of the poems, and by form I mean style, diction, 
and language.” 

In Triibner’s Literary Record is the following state- 
ment of the present condition of the Pacific press, which 
is sufficiently important, as an evidence of the rapid 
growth during the twenty years since the first Califor. 
nian newspaper was printed, to merit permanent preser- 
vation : 

“In San Francisco there are twelve dailies, one tri-weekly, 


and forty-one wecklies. Part of the latter are printed in French, 
Spanish, and Italian. 

“In the remainder of that state—twelve dailies, one tri-weckly, 
and seventy-three weeklies. 

“In Oregon—three dailies and nineteen weeklies, 

“In Nevada—four dailies and six weeklies, 

“In Washington Territory—eight weeklies. 
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“In Idaho—one daily, one tri- weekly, and three weeklies, 

“In Utah—two dailies, one semi-weckly, and two weeklies, 

**In Colorado—one daily and one weekly. 

‘In Montana—one tri-weekly and one weekly. 

“In British Columbia—three dailies and five weeklies. 

‘In Pacific ports of Mexico—six weeklies, 

“In Sandwich Islands—two English and two Hawaiian week- 
lies, and two monthlies—in all six papers. 

“The total comprises 214 papers. The advertisements paid for 
in San Francisco exceed 400,000 dollars per annum. The weekly 
circulation of all the city papers exceeds 225,000 copies. The cir- 
culation of the three English papers printed in Honolulu (Adver- 
tiser, Gazette, and Friend) is about 2,200 copies, and that of the 
three Hawaiian papers (AKuokoa, Au Okoa, and Alaula) 7,800—in 
all 10,000 copies, among a population of 5,000 foreigners and 60,000 
Hawaiians.” 

A PRETTY little poem called Undergraduate Orioles 
appeared some time since in Zhe Round Table. It has 
since been deliberately stulen, without credit, by at least 
fifty papers throughout the country. The latest delin- 
quents which have come under our notice are The New 
York Evening Telegram and The San Francisco News 
Letter. Either may be innocent so far as The Round 
Table is concerned, since they may have found the poem 
uncredited in another paper; but in such case, why not 
credit it to that other paper? Is there a freemasonry 
among these brigands of the press which enables them 
to see when a robbery has been committed and leads 
them to agree to share the spoil with whoever will con- 
sent to abet them in defrauding the original owner ? 


GENERAL WILLIAM Scuouuer’s J/istory of Massachu- 
setts in the Rebellion is passing through the press and will 
shortly be given to the public. Few have had the op- 
portunities of Gen. Schouler, whether as regards his offi- 
cial position as Adjutant-General of Massachusetts during 
the war or his intimate relations with prominent men, to 
acquire a minute and accurate view of the tremendous 
struggle now happily ended; and his ripe experience as 
a journalist and author well qualifies him to put in judi 
cious and attractive shape the materials thus collected. 
From knowledge of a portion of Gen, Schouler's work we 
have been led to believe that our expectations, based upon 
his admitted capacity, will not be disappointed, and that 
this J/istory of Massachusetts in the Rebellion will prove 
one of the most substantially valuable contributions to the 
authentic annals of America’s most trying epoch. 


Mr. WILLIAM SWINTON is about to complete his con- 
tributions to the war literature—by far the best which 
have appeared—by writing an exhaustive history of the 
war, for which he has been perfecting his inforination by 
a Southern tour, from which he has just returned, 

Jenemran Day, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Yale Col 
lege, died at his home in New Haven last week, in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age, Vor more than halfa 
écentity he wae, with but slight intervals, connected 
with Yale, as student, tutor, mathematical professor, and 
president, in whieh latter eapacity he did the college dis 
tinguished service, as Dr, Dwighit’s successor, from 1817 
until 1846, when ill-health foreed him to abandon aetive 
duty, Until within a very few years his faes in the 
college chapel was a familiar one to the students, who, 
despite their sincere abhorrence of his mathematical 
text-books, regarded the venerable scholar with unaffeet- 
ed reverence and esteem, 

IN A QUARRY, 

Beat, heat, beat, 

I toil in a quarry alone, 
Till the day goes under the sea 

I hammer and rift the stone, 
Beat, beat, beat, 

Will never the truth be known ? 
With every blow my life 

Goes into the stolid stone, 
Beat, beat, beat, 

To-morrow the visitors come ; 
Whatever may happen, my blocks, 

To them be never so dumb! 
Beat, beat, beat, 

You have gathered about my knee, 
When the dear, indifferent night 

Held nothing so sweet for me. 


Beat, beat, beat, 
O hearts that have hope with you there! 
By the altar my hand hath hewn, 
In the rapture and pause of prayer, 
(Beat, beat, beat,) 
In the lull of the hymn, ye hear 
As it were an imprisoned heart, 
O’erlaboring somewhere near. 
Beat, beat, beat, 
Ye may build whatever ye will, 
But mark it, a ruin will creep 
O'er column aud cope aud sill, 
H, Rica, 
Mons. A. Gerrnoy, who devoted some eight months 
to diligent researches in the Swedish libraries, where he 
found works nearly unknown out of that country, has 
added to the valuable books which grew from his expe- 
dition another, entitled Gustave LIT. et la Cour de France, 
which would seem to be a work of no small interest, if 
we may judge from the account given of it by Zhe 
Chronicle, from which we quote : 
* After the death of Lewis XV. a marked change can be traced 
in the literature as well as in the government of France, The 


tone grew less frivolous. Montesquieu and Rousseau balanced 
the influence of Voltaire. Ideas of reform, of benevolence, of 








civic virtue became as fashionable as uncleanness and irreligion 
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had been till then. The old society, says M. Geffroy, was pre- 
paring to die well. The reforming example of Lewis XVI. wag 
imitated throughout Europe. Almost every state had a mimic 
Turgot. In Sweden this regenerated influence of French ideas 
was personified in Gustavus IIL, during twenty years, from the 
revolution which made him absolute until he fell, in his mask, 
before the muffled pistol of Ankarstroem. Except his love for 
France,M.Geffroy finds little to praise in his hero. When Gustavus 
visited Rome he assured Pius VI. that nothing had made Sweden 
Lutheran but the desire of the kings to secure all the ecclesiastical 
patronage. He appears to have left such a favorable impression 
at the Papal court that it was believed in 1784 that his interces- 
sion would obtain a cardinal’s hat for Talleyrand. . . . The 
latter portion [of the book] is important for the diplomatic his- 
tory of the French Revolution ; . and he gives sketches of 
several Swedes who played a part in Paris. One of these was the 
Baron de Staél, who was appointed ambassador in order to help 
him to obtain the hand of Necker’s daughter. M. Geffroy pub- 
lishes several of the letters which she addressed to Gustavus on 
events at the French court. Another was the handsome Fersen. 
M. Geffroy refuses to believe the story that has been told so 
often in connection with his name; but he gives a letter from 
the Swedish envoy, dated April 10, 1779, which does not exactly 
sustain his view. He shows that Fersen was guilty of fatal im- 
prudence in the management of the king’s flight.” 

CORRESPONDENTS are frequently eccentric personages, 
The London Spectator has an Australian one who adopts 
the curious signature of “ Wild Ass.” Ile has several 
close connections among the watering-place correspond- 
ents of New York journals. 


Tue same paper is developing a turn for epigram, 
From Kinglake to Carlyle the Emperor Napoleon IIT, 
has received some queer names, been described in various 
ways. Zhe Spectator’s latest way is to call him “a pale 
enigma with a tendency to sea-green.” 

Messrs. Tri'pner & Co, announce as in preparation, 
among other works, the following contributions to 
Oriental literature: a re-written and greatly enlarged 
edition of the first part of the Original Sanskrit Texts, 
illustrative of the Hindoos, their religion and institutions, 
collected, translated, and elucidated by J. Muir, D.C.L., 
this part being devoted to mythical and legendary ac. 
counts of the creation of man and the origin of castes ;— 
anda revision, with notes and introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late superintendent of Sanskrit studies 
and professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College, India, of 
Tivo Old Glossaries—Zand Pahlavi and Pahlavi-Pazend, 
edited in the original character, with a transliteration in 
Roman letters, an English translation, and alphabetical 
indexes, by Destur Hoshengji Jamngyji, Wigh-priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India, a work published by order of the 
Government of Bombay, 

Dit. Buvascu, the Prussian consul at Cairo, lias pre- 
pared a dictionary of Egyptian hieroglyphies containing 
the explanation of nearly six hundred signs, which is 
preparing for publication at G6ttingen, 

M, Putian CHAsLis has tinearthed in Belgium 
aoe fifty unpublished letters of Voltaire 

M. Guizor is at work upon the third volume of his 
Méditationsa Religieinea, 

* Louisa MOL BACH "—Mes, Clara Mundt—pleased, no 
doubt, by the rare suceess of her novels in this country, 
is about to make a lecturing tour here, accompanied by 
her younger daughter, 

Mr. EoMuUND OLLIgnR—whom we last had oeeasion to 
mention as the writer of some interesting reminiscences 
of Charles Lamb—is about to publish a volume of Pvems 
from the Greek Mythology, and Miscellaneous Poems, 
many of which have already appeared in 7'he Atheneum, 
Household Words, and other periodicals, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








ry°O Tue Evitor or Tug Round TaBLE: 

Longtellow’s translation of Von Logau's version of the an- 
cient proverb in Greek, “’Ox? Jedv adéovot pvAot, d2fovot 
0} Aexta”’—" The millstones of the gods grind late, but grind 
fine ;” and in Latin, ‘**Sero molunt deorum mole’—* The mills 
of the gods grind slowly,”’ has become a familiar quotation. 

Your correspondent, R. F., in The Round Table of July 6, 
quotes from Padre de Isla’s Friar Gerund a sentence attributing 
the saying to Plutarch, who is not the author, but who alludes to 
the proverb in the last sentence of the third section of his 
treatise, “Tlepi tov io rod Ociovfpactuc Tyswpovptvor” 
—“Concerning those whom God is slow in punishing.” The 
sentence is as follows: “"Q“or’ ovk dpa, Ti xpyoipov tveott 
toig dpe o) Tobroig dAeiv Aeyoucvorg pido Tdv Ody, Kal 
moot TivaiKny dpavpdy, Kal TOV Po,tov elitnaAov The KaKiag.” 
See the Leipzig edition, 1829, vol. iv., p. 4, Plutarchi Moralia. 

In Plutarch’s Morals (vol. iv., fifth edition, London, 1715), this 
treatise is translated by J. Phillips, Gent., who renders this sen 
tence as follows: ‘So that I cannot conceive what benefit there 
is in these grindstones of the gods, which are said to grind #0 
late, as thereby celestial punishment is obscured, and the awe of 
evil-doing rendered vain and despicable.” 

This sentence of Plutarch is quoted by Erasmus in his Adages, 
who appears never to have seen the Greek proverb, which was 
found in the writings of Sextus Empiricus, An edition of this 
treatise of Plutarch was published by D. Appleton & Co. in 1544, 
edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, a second edition of which has just 
been issued, I believe Plutarch’s Morals have never been repub- 
lished in this country. A, G. J. 

Troy, July 23, 1867, 

To tue Epitor or Tut Rounpd TaB.e: 

Sin: Some time since there appeared, if I remember rightly, in 
your columns a protest against the use of the expression “ bosh, 
which you denounced, and it seems to me very properly, a8 # 





vulgarity. Yetin your last number you use this very expressiot 
in a reply to a Note and Query. Is this quite consistent, ap! 
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which of your judgements are we to accept as final? I do not 

think the dictionaries authorize the word, though I have not at 

hand the means of verifying my assumption, 
Respectfully, 

BROOKLYN, July 25, 1867. 

Our correspondent must be mistaken. We never deprecated the 
use of the word *‘ bosh,” which is perfectly good English, though 
originally, we think, a Turkish word signifying ‘ nothing.” In 
this, however, we may be mistaken. Webster traces it to German 
Boese, a trifle, and Italian bozzo, a rough stone, 

To THE Epiror oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Allow me to present you with a rare specimen of English, 
which, as a “curiosity of literature,” seems worthy of preserva- 
tion. It appears on a sign in Fourteenth Street, and, except the 
name, is an exact copy of the same. Yours respectfnlly, 

J. P. REEVE. 


Dvusirans, 


M. SCHWEITZER, 
FUR DYER DYED AND BLANDET. 
{ALL Kinps oF Furs.] 

All Fur Articles wich lost its Color will be restored to Nature. 

New York, July 18, 1867. 
To Tue Epitor or Tue Round TABLE: 

$ir: In the charming introduction to poor George Arnold's 
poems, Mr. William Winter quotes these lines : 


* Like clouds that sweep yon mountain summit, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
So fast does brother follow brother 





it occurs to me,” etc. In Littell’s Living Age of the same date 
the editor says, *‘ We are glad of an opportunity to say a word 
in this connection,”” I am surprised to find this expression in an 
article by so good a writer as Mr. Eveleth ; but, perhaps. custom 
has established its use here. ‘ In this connection ’’—meaning in 
connection with this subject—is, in England, supposed to be the 
peculiar property of Dissenting clergymen, Is its use by good 
writers common in this country ? 
Very respectfully, etc. 
New Orveans, La, July 30, 1867. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Evelyn in his proscription of the 
phrase, which seems to us to be an expressive one for which 
there is no substitute. 


WILLIgM EVELYN. 


To THE EpiIToR OF THE ROUND TABLE : 

Sir: Will you be kind enough to inform me by whom is pnb- 

lished a good edition of Dante, Cary's translation, and oblige, 
Respectfully yours, F.C. G. 

ProvivENce, R. I., July 29, 1867. 

Cary’s Dante (Inferno only), in the large and sumptuous edition 
which contains Gustave Doré’s illustrations, is published by 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. A small and cheap, though very 
sightly and good edition, is published by Bohn, Either may be 
had of any of the importers of English books. 


To Tue Epitor or THe Rounp Tanie: 
Sin: 7rvio is a synonym for the musical term alternativo, viz., 





From sunlight to the sunless land.” 
They sound to me very much like Aubrey De Vere, but lam unable | 
toplace them, Cannot some of your correspondents help me ? 
Yours, C, 

New York, July 21, 1867. 


To tut Epiror or Tue Rounp TaBLe: 
Sin: Who will enlighten ine as to the etymology of the word | 
“brigade” ? | 
I should like to know also where I can procure the music of | 
Malbrook sen va-teen querre. Rerpectfally, R. | 
New York, July 20, 1867, | 
To tne Environ or Tue Rounpd TABLE: 

Sin: Lam not aware that any one has asked you the meaning of 
the slang phrase, * Everything goes lovely, and the goose hangs 
high ;”’ but doubtless many besides myself have wondered what 
the allusion might be. Vhe Journal, of this city, explaina that it 
isderived fromthe Southern sport (!) of ** Gander-pulling,” which 
is performed thus: 

* A gander was etripped of his plumage, made suitably oleagin- 
ous, expecially about the head and neck, and suspended from the 
branch of a tree over the highway, at a proper height, being 
tightly tied by the feet to prevent his becoming too easy a prize 
to the contestant for the high honor of wrenching him from his 
fastenings, ‘The game was then to ride furiously at the mark, 
and, seizing it by the greased head or neck, attempt to bear it 
away. This wae literal ‘gander pulling.’ . As the crowd en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion, and the highs hanging goose 
eluded every successive attempt to wrest him from his pendent 
position, the glee and fun would become more and more uproari 
ous and ge-lorious, and we can well imagine how an enthusiastic 
epectator or participant might describe the affair to an abeent 
rae and eum up by exclaiming: ‘ Kverything was lovely, 
and the goose hung high?” Yours, di 

Syracuse, N. Y., duly 00, 1867, 

To THe Korton of Tue Hounp Tantn: 

Bini Wi The Hound Table of July 27, 1.8. D. eaves, . Still 
Cistoin sees to have eatablished the tise of Within auch vonne 
fin.” Ji the caine coli, Me. GO. W, Bveleth begins a paragraph 
With @ eliuilif forin Of expression, Hamely ) “Si (hia connection 
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(Official Journal of the French Mmpire), Tuesday, July 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
CONTENTS OF No, 185, 
Satrurpay, Auaust 24. 

The Two Great Powers of the Future, European Travel, 
Summer Complaints, Child-Worship, Next Season’s Amusements, 
Frankness, Figures of Speech, 
CORRESPONDENCE: 

West Point. 

REVIEWS: 

A Budget of Essays, The Rona Pass, 

The Bishop's Son, Ersilia, or The Ordeal, Jacques Bonneyal, 
Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East, Beet- 
Root Sugar and Cultivation of the Beet, 

The Catholic World, The Westminster Review, London Society. 
LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR: 

Walt Whitman, Closed Churches, 


LITERARIANA. 





COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VeaETABLE 
Oits, in combination with Giycentne, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 


exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled, For sale by all 
Druggists, 


Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power, Madame Jumel'’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR develops the bust physiologically. 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise, Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
Stores everywhere, 

Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A, DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 


cipal movement) enables the orchestra to continue the perform- 

ance ad libitum. The trio, being usually softer and more melo- 

dious, has been written in three parts only ; but the term remains 

merely technical when the composition is arranged for a many- 

varied instrument, such as the piano, E. Z. A. 
CINCINNATI, July 28, 1867. 


To Tue Epitor or Tir Round Taser: 

Sin: The author of the very entertaining article in your issue 
for July 27, 0n Vigures of Speech, is somewhat inaccurate, it 
teems to me, in his strictures on The Psalmof Life. Me says of 
that poem that “Mr. Longfellow represents it as quite probable 


| that some person ‘ sailing o'er life’s solemn main,’ may be able to 


‘see footprints on the sands of time,’ and take heart thereby, 
It has been suggested that to do so the person would require a 
very good glass, footprints on the sands being much easier ob- 


served by those who walk along the shore.’ The objection is an 


old one, Tremember seeing it in “raser’s Magazine ten or twelve 
years ago, On the other hand, I have never seen it refuted, prob- 
ably because none of the many who must have detected its obvi- 
ous fallacy thought the matter worth the trouble of writing about. 
But as it is not without literary interest that critics should have 
made in succession what seems to me an inconceivable blunder, 
I trust that no apology is needed for bringing it to your notice. 
The briefest analysis of the lines will ehow the error: 
* Footprints on the sands of time; 
“ Footprints, that perbaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 
What can be more evident than that it is the shipwrecked 
hbrother—ehipwrecked on “eailing o'er life's eolemn main,’ that 
is to see the foutprints on the sands? ‘Through all the want of 
precision it the poet's phrasing his idea is eo apparent Tam eur: 
prised that any che could have inissed it, The trie Weaktiess of 


that second movement which (played in alternation with the prin- | 


once, If the seabe life, the shore should properly be death. As 
it is, one is ata loss to know how the footprints could get into the 
fands, unless the printers were previously shipwrecked ; so that 
no life can be sublime without a shipwreck, and, vice versd, ship- 
wreck is a condition precedent for fame, They must be very pe- 
culiar sands too where footprints will endure, or water a very 
complaisant main that will leave them for the future encourage- 
ment of forlorn and shipwrecked brothers. The imagery, gener- 
ally, of the Psaim of Life will stand no very close inspection. 
The fifth stanza, especially, your contributor would probably 
have found fitter for his purpose than the one he has chosen : 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 

Be a hero in the strife.” 
It is not easy to imagine two situations where dumb, driven 
cattle are more peculiarly out of place than in battle and bivouac, 
and it would be instructive to know in which of the two one is to 
‘*be a hero in the strife.” ° 

Yours respectfully, Cc. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sir: You will confer a favor upon several of your readers by 
explaining the meaning and the origin of the use of the word 

| * Present ’’ as used following the address of a note delivered other- 
wise than by mail. Very truly, L. H. 

Loutsvitue, Ky., July 30, 1867. 

The term is probably a relic of the old custom, dating from 
ante-postal days, of beginning letters sent by a messenger with 
**To So-and-so, with these Presents, Greeting.”” Dropped in the 
case of mailed letters, it has been retained in that of those deliv- 
ered by hand, and a vague idea has grown up that it signifies the 
residence of the person addressed in the same town with the writer, 
In the present order of things, the usage is purely a vulgarism, and 
has no meaning, except that a writer finding a blank space on his 
envelope, and, like nature, abhorring a vacuum, is impelled to 
fill it. We may add parenthetically in this connection, that que- 
ries in reference to matters of etiquette and social usages are 
within the province of the fashion papers and milliners’ month- 
lies, and, as a general thing, will not be answered in this column, 
To tun Eprron or Tue Rounp Tasie: 

Sin: Should “Cantab" see fit to try his experiment over again, 
varying the direction of pouring and manner of releasing the 
fluid, he may perhaps arrive at the same conclusion with myself, 
that the dérection of the whirl ls not uniform, but depends upon a 
foreign impulse. + 

Many of your readers will remember that a few years since 
some gentleman created quite a sensation, among those curious 
in such matters, by a series of articles in the press of the day, 
alleging a new theory accounting for aerial and aqueous phe- 

| nomena having the common element of axialrotation. Briefly, as 
| 1 remember, he claimed three simple movements everywhere 
present, viz., polar air and water moving equator-ward, diurnal 
| revolution of the earth upon its axis, and vertical motion occa- 
sioned by disturbance of atmospheric and aqueous equilibrium, 
He further reasoned that all spontaneous whirls were but resul- 
tant movements from the simultaneous action of all these 
| motions. The firet two, it is well known, produce trade-winds, 
Ile ised “' Cantab’s ’ riddle as an illustration of his theory, as 
| serting thal ipon different sides of the equator they (the whirls) 
| would turn in opposite directions, Tre oF false, his theory was 


the metaphor, it sees to tie, lies id the Coufision of sands of | lngeniotsly elaborated ; bit I feel siife his illustration does net 


tiie With eed of life, Life anid tithe Appear tu be here synony 
fiviis, yet life GAH BeAreEly De sei AH BliUre, And AHA Water, at 
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2, 1867, 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS, 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & Sons are enabled positively to announce that they 
have been awarded 


The First Grand Gold Medal for American 
Pianos, 

this medal beiny distinctly classified first, over all other American 

exhibitors. In proof of which the following OrrictaL CERTIFI- 


CATE of the President and Members of the International Jury on 
Musical Instruments is annexed: 





Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos has 
been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway, by the Jury of 
the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X. MELINET. 
President of International Jury. 
GrorGEs KASTNER, | 
AMBROISE THOMAS, | 
Ep, Hans ick, | 


Members 


of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury. 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with “ the official catalogue of 
awards,” in which the name of STELINWAY & SONS is recorded 
first on the list, can be seen at their WAREROOMS, FIRST 
FLOOR OF STELNWAY HALL, new numbers 109 and 111 East 
Fourteenth Street, New York. 





DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE IVORY AGRAFFE BAR 


PIANO-FORTES, 
Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, 


With more commodious warerooms and greatly increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are now enabled to exhibit a much 
larger and better assortment of PIANOS, as well as to serve our 
customers more promptly and efficiently. 





John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 


MARK WELL THE NAME AND LOCALITY. 


hold goed, 
HinPsviii#, Ala., July 80, 1807, 


A. W. 8 


i #4 kc. 


York, awarded, over eighty-two eompetitors, the OnLy 


Imperial Deeree, published in the Moniteur Universel 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 
AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF ALL NATIONS. 





In addition to the 


GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, 
the Emperor Napo.eoy, in person, accompanied the presentation 


with the decoration of 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


thereby conferring to the 
CHICKERING MEDAL 


the only distinction over the four other medals awarded for 

Piano-fortes, all of which were exactly alike and of equal value, 

and thereby confirming the unanimous award of the 

THREE JURIES AND THE IMPERIAL COMMISSION PLACING THE 
CHICKERING PIANO AT THE HEAD oF ALL OTHERS. 


Warerooms, 
652 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited, Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER & CO,, 


137 S. FOURTH ST., PHILADA. 


MITCHELL’S NEW SCHOOL CEOCRAPHIES. 


MITCHELL'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPITY. For young 
children. Designed as an introdnction to the Author’s Pri- 
mary Geography. With maps and engravings. 

MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated by 
Twenty Colored Maps and One Hundred Engravings. De- 
_ as an introduction to the New Intermediate Geogra- 
phy 

MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. For the 
use of Schools and Academies, Illustrated by Twenty-three 
Copper-plate Maps and numerous Engravings, 


MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. A 
System of Modern Geography-—Physical, Political, and De- 
acriptive; accompanied by a new Atlas of Forty- four Cop- 
per-plate ‘Maps, and illustrated by Two Hundred Engravings. 


MITCHELL'S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (ready October 
ist), with Thirteen Copper-plate Maps and One Hundred and 
Fifty Engravings. By Joun BrockLesBy, A.M., Professor 
of Mathematics in Trinity College. 


MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, A series of Seven Maps, 
handsomely colored and mounted, in size 24x28 inches, ex- 
cept the Map of the United States, which is 28x48 inches. 
They clearly and fully represent, at a glance, the Political 
Boundaries, Mountain-Systema, River-Courses, Plateaus, 
Table-Lands, and Deserts of the Earth. 

MITCHELL'S: NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPITIY. 


An entirely new 
work, elegantly illustrated, 


MITCHELL’S SCHOOL CEOGRAPHIES. 
OLD BERIES, REVISED TO DATE, 
MITCHELL'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
MITCHELL'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 


CGOODRICH’S SERIES OF SCHOOL HIS- 
TORIES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


GOODRICIVS PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES, A_ Pictorial History of the United States, with 

th dy of other portions of America, By 8, G, Goopn it, 
author of Peter Parley's Tales, 


GOODRIC 4 S AMERICAN CHILD'S PICTORIAL TISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES An introduction to the 
susher" # Pictorial Miatory of the United States, 


GOODRICH'’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, A Pile 
torlal History of England, By 8. G, Goopnien, 


GOODRICIVS PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, A Pictorial 


History of Ancient Rome, with sketches of the History of 
Modern Italy, 


GOODRICIVS PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE, A Pleto 
rial Hietory of Greece, Aucleut and Modern 


GOODRICIPS PIOTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCK. A Pieto 
rial History of France, Revised and improved edition, 
brought down to the present time 


GOODRIC We 8 PARLEY'S COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD, A Pietorial History of the World, Ancient 
and elena By &. G. Goopnion, author of Pietorial Mis 
tury of the United States, ete 

GOODRICIVS PLOTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY, Elegantly 
illuatrated With mure than 900 enyeravings, 

BINGHAM'S LATIN GRAMMAR, A Grammar of the Latin 
Linviage. Mor the tise of Sehoola, With exercises and 


vocabularies, By Wititam Dinutam, A.M, Superintendent 
of the Hingham School 


BINGHAM'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, A Grammar of the Eng 
lish Language, For the tise of Schoola and Academies, With 
copious pireing exercices, Hy Witiiam Hingiuam, A.M, 

COPPEER'S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC, Designed aa a Manual of 
Instruction, By Henny Corrar, LL.D,, President of Lehigh 
University, 

COPPEE'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC, 
of lustruction, 

COPPEE'S ACADEMIC SPEAKER, Containing a large number 
of new aud appropriate Pieces for Prose Declamation, Poet- 
ical Recitation, and Dramatic Reading, carefully selected 
from the best authors, American, English, and Continental, 


FLEMING & TIBBINS' FRENCH DICTIONARY, An entirely 
new aud complete French-and-English and Euglish-and- 
French Dictionary, adapted to the present state of the two 
Languages, 1,400 pages, royal 8yo, fine sheep, 


FLEMING AND TIBBINS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY. Abridged. 
1 vol, 12mo, 724 pages. 


HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the English 
Language. By John 8, Harr, LL.D. 


HART'S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. A 
brief Exposition of the Constitution of the United States, in 
the form of Questions and Answers. 


HOWS’ PRIMARY LADIES’ READER. A choice and varied 
collection of Prose and Poetry, adapted to the capacities of 


Young Children. By Joun W. ‘8: Hows, Professor of Elocu- 
tion. 


Designed as a Manual 


HOWS’ JUNIOR LADIES’ READER. 
HOWS’ LADIES’ READER. 


HOWS’ LADIES’ BOOK OF READING AND RECITATIONS. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. English Grammar on the 
Productive System. By RosweE.y C. Smiru. 


SCHOLAR'’S COMPANION. Containing Exercises in Orthogra- 


phy, Derivation, and Classification of English Words. New 
revised edition. By Rurus W. BatLey. 


STOCKHART’S CHEMISTRY. The Principles of Chemistry, 
Illustrated by Simple Experiments, By Dr Junius Avorn 
SréckHart, Professor in the Royal Academy of Agriculture 
at Tharand. rauslated by Prof. C. I. Pierce, of Harvard 
College. 

TENNEY’S GEOLOGY. Geology for Teachers, Classes, and 
Private Students, By SAnnonn Tenney, A. M., Professor of 
Natural History in Vuesar Female College. Illustrated with 
200 engravings. 

Teachers and Boards of Education are roy A sone invited to 
nddrese the publishers, as above, for further information regard: 


ing these buvke, all of which are eminently suitable for the 
echool-room, 


READY AvGusT 25. 


AMBROSE FECIT; 
oR, 
THE PEER AND TIE PRINTER. 
A NOVEL. 
; By Tuomas DuNN ENGLISH 
8vo. paper, price 50 cents. 
Send in your orders early. 


HILTON & CO., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, New York. 





“AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.” 
FOUNDED 1855. 
Is a Reliable Educational Bureau 
For supplying Schools and Families with Teachers, 
For representing Teachers who seek positions, 
For giving Farents information of good Schools, 


Testimony from Rev. Eben S. Stearns, Principal of Albany Female 
Academy, N. Y. 

“T have tried the ‘ AMernican Scnoon INstiture,’ and regard it 
as a most desirable medium for supplying our schools and sem- 
inaries with the best teachers, and for representing well-qualified 
teachers who wish employment, All who are secking teachers 
will finda wide range from which to select, with an assurance that 
in stating character and qualifications there is no‘ humbug,’ and 
there can be no mistake. Teachers will find situations for which they 
may otherwise seek in vain, The highly reepectable character of 
those who conduct the ‘Institutes’ affords eufficient guarantee 
of fair dealing, and of kind and polite treatment to all,” 


Circulars explaining plan and terms sent when applied for, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
430 Broome St, one block Kast of Broadway, New York, 
In Press, 


The Book of the Hand; or, Modern Palmistry. 
By A, It, Crata, In vol, mo, 


Amenican Newa Company, 


GET THE BEST, 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY UNABRIDCED. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED, 
OVER 8000 FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
10,000 WORDS AND MEANINGS NOT IN OTILER DICTION. 
AIS, 
A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher, and 
professional man, What Library la complete without the beat 
Englieh Dietlonary ? 


“Buperior, in moet reepecta, to any other Knglieh Dictionary 
known to medion. George TP Mareh, 


“Tn our opinion, it le the beet dictionary that either England 
or America can boast.” — National Quarterly Review, 


“Th ila peneral accuracy, Completeneas, and practioal utility, 
the work ie one which none who can read or write can heneefur 
ward afford to dispense with — Atlantic Monthly 


' Viewed faa whole, we are confident that no other living lan 
ftiinge has a dictionary which eo fully and faithfully eete forth ite 
present condition ae thie Inet edition of Webater doea that of 
our written and apoken Baglieh tongue —Marpera Magazine 

“Tie New Wenerkn ia glorioia=it ia perfeot—it distunees 
and defies competition —tt leaves nothing tu be desired, 4, U7 
Raymond, LL.D. President of Vaasar College 


Th one volume of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages, 


Published by 
Cc. & C,. MERRIAM 
Springfield, Masa, 
BOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


“THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED IN THE COUNTRY,” 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, 





THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
CONTAINING TWO SPLENDID FULL-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The fifteen articles are unusually varied and attractive, and 
profusely illustrated by the most talented American artists, 





Subscription forthe year, . . .« «© $250. 
Subscription forthe half year, . . . 1 8. 





NOW IS TIE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 


CLUB RATES, 

Three copies, $650; five copies, $10; ten copies, $20, and ex- 
tra copy gratis. Single copies, 25 cents. The tirst number will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 20 cents, 

Agents and canvassers wanted in every part of the country, 
Clergymen and teachers supplied with the magazine one year for 
#2, 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 











459 Broome Street, New York, 


INDIA SHAWLS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


PLAIN CENTRES, 
AT $50 AND UPWARD. 


ALSO, 
AN ELEGANT LOT OF 


ANTIQUES, LONG AND SQUARE, 
JUST RECEIVED, 
SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and Tenth Street. 


HELMBOLD’ Ss FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is a certain cure for diseases of the BLAppER, KipNEYs, GRAVEL, 
Dnrorsy, ORGANIC WEAKNE8S, FemMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL, 
Deniiry, and all diseases of the Untnarny Organs, whether ex - 
isting in MALE on FemaLe, from whatever cause originating and 
no matter of how long standing. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
ensue, Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these sources 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Posterity, depend 
upon prompt use of a reliable remedy, 


HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHLU, 
Established upwards of eighteen years, 


Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD 
DRUGGIST, 


504 Broadway, New York; and 
104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu Is pleas- 
ant in taste and odor, free from all injurious properties, and im 
mediate in its action, 


Helmbold's Extract Buchu gives hoalth and 
vigor to the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek, Debility ts nc 
companied by many alarming eymptome, and tf po treatment te 
submitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic ite ensue, 


For Non-Retention or Incontinencoof Urine, 
Irritation, Inflammation, or weeration of the bladder or kidneys, 
diseases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, ealeulius 
gravel or brick-dust deposite, and all diseases of the bladder, kid 
heya, and dropeteal swellings, use Heemnonp's Pour Waxrnace 
Buen, 


Enfoebled and Delicate Constitutions, of 
both sexes, vee Heiwnonn's Barnact’ Bucnu, tt will give briek 
and energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well 


Tako no more Unpleasant and Unsafe 
remedies for unpleasant and dangerous diseases, Ueo nus 
hola Earnacr Buen AND IMpnoven Koon Wasi, 


The Glory of Man is Strength, therefore the 
nervous and debilitated should limediately tee Leianonu's 
Warnact Buen, 


Manhood and Youthful Vigor are regained 
by Hkiapoto'a Marnace Ducny, 


Shattered Constitutions Restored by Helm: 
HOLD a ExTHAC? HucHu, 


Helmbold's Extract Buchu and Improved 
lton# Warn cure secret and delicate disorders in all their stages 
at little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience, 
and no exposure, Itis pleasant in taste and odor, immediate in 
its action, and free from all injurious propertics, 

- Helmbold's 8 Concentrated Extract Buchu 
is the great diuretic, HeLaMpoLp's CONCENTRATED Exrnact oF 
SARSAPAKILLA is the great blood purifier, Both are prepared ac- 
cording to the rveles of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most 
active that can be made, 





80LD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 


PIANO AND si NCING FOR TEACHERS. 

Mrs. PAIGE is very successful in fitting Teachers of Piano- 
forte and Singing by her new method. Time required, from three 
to six months. Pupils can fit by correspondence after remaining 
with Mrs. P. two to three weeks. No one is authorized to teach 
this method except by permission of Mrs. Paice, who is the in- 
ventor and sole proprietor. New circulars can be obtained at the 
Music Stores of Messrs. Ditson & Co. and Russell & Co., the 
Cabinet Organ Warerooms of Mason & Hamlin, the Piano Ware- 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering and Hallett & Davis, and at Mrs. 
J.B. PAIGE’S Musical Studio, over Chickering’s Concert Hall, 
246 Washington St., Rooms 4 and 9, Send for circular, and en 
close stamp. 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 





Wanted .—An educated man of good social address and cul: 
ture wants « position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Kurope, 


Address 





The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York, 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS READY IN SEP- 
TEMBER. 





Beginning French. Exercises in Pronouncing, Spelling, 
and Translating. Arranged from the 140th edition of Abn’s 
French Course and the 10th Paris edition of Beleze Sylla- 
baire. New enlarged edition, 60 cents. 


Delille’s Elementary French Grammar and 
Exercises, 50 cents. 


Easy French Reading. Being selections of historical 
tales and anecdotes, arranged with copious foot-notes, con- 
taining translations of the principal words, designations 
of the genders and declensions of the nouns, the peculiar 
form of the verbs, the cases they govern, etc., etc. By Prof. 
E. Thornton Fisher, $1, 


Cibert’s Introductory Manual to French. A 
Pronouncing Grammar of the French Language. $1. 


Histoire d’une Bouchee de Pain. L’Homme. 
Par J. Macé. With a vocabulary and list of idiomatic ex- 
pressions. $1 50. 


La Litterature Francaise Classique; précédée 
de legons sur la littérature frangaise depuis ses origines. 
Tirées des matinGes littératres d’Edouard Mennedret, a 
lusage des Maisons d’Education Américaines, $1 75. 


La Litterature Francaise Contemporaine. 
Receull en prose et en vers de morceaux empruntes aux 
éecrivains les plus renommés du XIXe sidcle, Avec des 
notices biographiques et littGraires par Poitevin, Roche, 
Grangier, Vapereau, ete, $1 50. 


Witcomb & Bellenger’s Guide to French Con- 
vorsation, Mularged by Delille’s condensed elemen- 
tary French Grammar, 7 centa, 


A Manual of Anglo-Saxon for Beginners, Com 
prising a Grammar, Reader, and Glossary, By 8. M, Shute, 
Prof, in Columbia College, ®1 60, 


Miss Yonge’s Landmarks of History. Vol. II. 
Mippie Ages, 8150, Vol, TL, Monpwan Iietony (in 
preparation), Complete descriptive Catulogue, principally 
of Bookw.for the study of the modern Langues, sent 
gratia on application, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


1 Broome Street, 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and Freneh Advertisementa for Tim Rounp Tani 
will be received, and all requlelte Information given, by the Ad 
vertieing Avent of the Journal in London, Mesera, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 60 Fleet Street, M,C, 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE, 


Agency for Authors, Publishors, Editors, Loo: 
turers, and Lycoums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed, 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

L=—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUIIEBOTA, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL 
LGN FORM, EITHER FOR LUPERARY Ol LUNI 
NEAN PURPOSES, 

TO PULNISIE PRINT ETS ESTIMATION FOR AUTILOTA, 
AND TO BUPERVISE TIE PUBLICATION OF WOLIS, 

HWL—TO RECKIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURKE THEIL PUBLICATION, 

IV,—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCIL MANUSCRIPTS AS THKY 
MAY SUBMIT TO TILK BURKAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS, 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 

VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VIl—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 
VIL.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 

PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 


is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service render d. 








All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Litorary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceumsa invited to put themaclyes in communi: 
cation with the Bureau, Charge for cntering name, #1, 











RARE LONDON BOOKS. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
IMPORTER OF OLD AND NEW BOOKS 
(IN ALL LANGUAGES), 

138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





Descriptive and Priced Catalogues (No. 44) now ready, and sent 
gratis to any address, of a choice collection of valuable London 
Books, both ancient and modern, just imported from Europe, 
embracing rare and curious works in the following departments: 
Classics. 

Early Printed Works, 
Secret Histories. 
Biography and Memoirs. 
Voyages and Travels, 
Dramatic Literature. 
Fine Arts. 


Mathematics and Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Medicine, 
Theology, Latin Fathers, 
Poetry, Fiction, 

Reviews, Encyclopedias, 
Works in French and Italian,ete. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER! 


or, 
CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR: SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT, 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS BASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE, 
Ina New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and t4 composed mainly of Alum- 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with nheruse vat, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 


One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or ite equiva: 
lent in eupertor Hard Soap, 

Retalled by all Drugeiata and Grocera tn the United States, 

*)." Pull receipes with each box, 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, ata liberal diecount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Druge 
vinte dn all the Towns and Cithea of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, General Agent, 
; PIETEBURG, PA, 


Hill's Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Biack or Brown, 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Ure, 
Quantity equala any dollar elze, Depot, #5 Duane Street, Sold 
by all drugytate, 


Hill's Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Pleah Dieeasee, Warranted, Depot, 
05 Dunne St, Bold by all drugylate, 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
eulting, Studio for the Manipulation of Hate, Whiskers, Shame. 
pooling, and Dyeing, 05 Duane Street 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


of the yvaltie of A medicine le Tine, Does experience confirm the 
Claiine put forth th ite fiver at the outset ¥ is the grand question, 
Apply thie criterion, eo aimple yet eo searching, to 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT, 


liow haa it worn’ What has been ita history? 
sland to-day ¥ 


The preparation has been over THIRTY YEATIS BEFORE 
THE WORLD, Within that time at least ive hundred nostrume 
Assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared, The * limbo of things lost on earth" is probably paved 
with empirical failures, But TARRANT's SELTZER APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
** golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted, So say the Analytical Chemists, 80 say the Physicians, 
£0 say the Public, s0 says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. It is administered as a specific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation, 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the blood. 


Manufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 


liow does it 


For sale by all Druggiets. 





Comstodck’s Rational Food,.—Recommended by 
Prof. WM. A. HAMMOND, M.D., Prof. EB. R. PEASLEER, M.D., 
and many other eminent physicians, A substitute for breast 
milk for infants, containing all its chemical elementa; a concen- 
trated and nutritious health-restoring food for invalids and dya- 
pepticas, G, W, COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, N.Y, 




















THE ROUND TABLE. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





The Publishers’ Circular (Philadelphia). 
“It is certainly the best thing of the kind ever attempted in 


this country, and should be encouraged by all who have any taste 
in literature.” 


The Richmond Hxaminer. 

‘“‘This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best 
weeklies with the dignity and learning which belong to a quar 
terly review. We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that it is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the 
whole of the United States.” 


The Néw York Times. 

“THe RounD TABLE has become euch a weekly journal as has 
been for a long time needed in the United States—a journal which 
has the genius and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of 
London weeklies, and which, at the game time, has the spirit and 
the instincts of America,” 


The Anglo-American Times (London). 

“Tt comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the 
chief London weeklies than the New York daily press does to that 
ofthe leading London dailies. Itis characterized by the strong est 
and freest expression of truth ; commenting without fear on social, 
political, and moral delinquencies,” 


Triibner’s Literary Record (London), 

“Tie New Yors Rounp TABLE is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States, It is independent, outspoken, free 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influences ; its warm advocacy of international copy- 
right and ita denunciations of really indecent literature deserve 
epecial acknowledgement,” 


The Bookseller (London), 


“Tie Rounp Tan. ia edited with an amount of good taste 
and clegance by no meané common in the United States,” 


The London Review, 
“Tin Rounp TansLe ia making the most praiseworthy efforts 


to elevate the tone of literary criticism and of independent and 
healthy writing throughout the States,’ 


The Cleveland (0.) Herald, 

“Tt ia the beat exponent of cultivated Amertean thought that 
has yet appeared among the weekly preaa, Lt laa literary (in the 
beat senee of the term) and eritieal journal of which no American 
of taste need be ashamed, and, in the light of our past literary his 
tory, that la anying a good deal,” 


The Charleston (8, C.) Mereury, 

“This periodical hae, by its manly and independent eriticlam 
and fearlesa advocacy of the true ae opposed to the falee, and 
realities aa opposed to conventional shame, eetabliahed Iteelf 
firmly in public opinion as dur most euceeseful weekly review ; 
while the ability of Ite corps of contributors confirma the good 
fecling which its vigorous and anti-Philletine epirtt has generally 
excited,” 

The Norfolk Virginian 

“Ti Round Tanne ia beyond all question the freshest, moat 
Virorotia, Independent, and national journal in this country 
Hold in ite eriticiam of art and literative, sound in ite ethics, yet 
fearless i exposing and rebuking both social and literary views 
and wrongs, it is read and quoted by the more cultivated classes 
of America and England, ita pages being adorned by contributions 
from the best writers in both countries, Tha Round Tanne ia 
in this country What The Atheneum and Suturday Neview ave in 
the London cireles—the medinin of expression for the moat re 
fined literary taste," 


The Columbia (Tenn,) Herald, 


‘This is, beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever 
printed in America," 

The New York Leader, 

* THe Rounp Tasiz has achieved cosmopolitan success, Itis 
to the metropolis and provinces what The Saturday Review is to 
London and Great Britain's wilderness of parishes, Extracts 
from THE Rounp TaBLe# figure weekly in Public Opinion, pub- 
lished in London, and made up of the best clippings from the best 
papers in the world.” 

The Troy Times. 

“THe Round TABLE has a field of its own, and the field it 
made itself, by its dashing way of dealing with men and things, 
literary, moral, scientific, and indeed with whatever came in its 
way. All in all, it is the most entertaining weekly printed for 
well-read, thinking, cultivated people, who care to get under the 
surface of things, and who do thinking on their own account.” 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

‘* Many lazy, complacent thinkers have fallen into the habit of ac- 
cusing Tue Rounp Tas_e of flippancy and undue censoriousness, 
We have been surprised, too, to note the fact that the press has 
also, in many instances, fallen into the same error and injustice. 
Such readers and writers forget that it is the province of papers 
like Tue Rounp TABLE to aseail error, rather than tamely to ap- 
prove established truth; and that, at the present day, trenchant, 
well-directed, and persistent blows are necessary to produce de- 
sired reforms. The first object to be effected is to arrest atten- 
tion and thereby to elicit thought and discussion. That Tue 
Rounp TABLE has succeeded most admirably in doing this is best 
demonstrated by the unreasonable opposition which it has met 
with. We admire the persistent courage with which it clings to 
its purpose; its bold, manly course, and the industry and enter- 
prise with which each week it comes up smiling to its work.” 


The Davenport Ulowa) Gazette, 
“We hazard nothing in saying that it ie the beat edited literary 


paper of the day, and it has become euch by tte diedain of all lil- 
erary cligties aud chicanery,” 
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MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE (CO., 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


ANNUAL 


IM PORTANT NEW FEATURE 
SMALLEST RATIO OF 
EXPENSES 


NO CLAIMS 


All kinds of Non-forfeiting Life and Endowment Policies. 


INCOME, 


IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES 
MORTALITY. 

LESS THAN 
LIBERAL MODES OF 
ENSURERS RECEIVE 


C. 
Ss. 


NEARLY 


OF INSURANCE. 
ANY ALL CASIT COMPANY. 

PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
THE LARGEST 
DIVIDENDS MADE 


NEW YORK. 


Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


$2,000,000. 


BONUS EVER GIVEN. 
ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING 


POLICIES. 


UNPAID. 


Policies incontestable. 


Loans made on Policies. 


All Policies after three years Nonforfeitable. 


The following are examples of the operations of the last dividend : 


Age at Issue. 


40 $10,000 
35 8,000 
30 7,500 
25 7,000 


This is an entirely new plan, originating with this 


Amount Ensured. 


POLICIES IN 1863, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO. 


Premium Paid. 


Added to Policy. 


Total Amount of Policy. 


$1,280 $3,572 $13,572 
1,002 2,848 10,848 
708 2,708 10,208 
571 2,505 9,505 


company, and gives ensurers the largest return ever made by any company in the same period. 





NORTH AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 229 BROADWAY, Cor. BARCLAY STREET. 


The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 
theif payment guafanteed by the special trust this created 

No other Company ih the World offers stich security oF advan: 
tage 

N. BD. Morgan, Passineni 
T. T. Merwin, Vice Panes 

J, W. Merrill, S8enerans 

Geo, Rowland, Acruany 

Prof. H. A, Newton, ¥aiLb Coiieas, Apyison¥ Aoruary. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO.,, 





45 WALL STREET. 
JULY 1, 1867. 
CASH CAPITAL, . . ’ ; . $400,000 00 
BURPLUS, : ‘ . . ’ 187,205 93 





ASSETS, . . - @587, 205 93 93 


Fire and Inland Inenrance effe cted in n the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Beevetary. 


7 SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 


EsTaBLISHED 1853. 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
First MEDAL at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works. 

Monvugrams, Portraits, etc., cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or keeps for sale. 

N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
satisfaction given ornosale. Repairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 





tyle 

. ae Send for Circular. 

We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 











ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 


Capital, . $3,000,000 


INCORPORATED 1819. 
Ensure against Joss and damage by Fire and perils of INLAND 
NAVIGATION, 


_| 


| 





- MERCHANTS’ 
Union Express Company. 





General Express Forwarders and Collection Agents, by Special 
Trains and Messengers, over Leading Railroad Lines from the 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD to the West, Nortuwest, and SouTuwest. 


Losses paid in 48 Years, . $21,371,972 57 Ownen AND CONTROLLED BY THE MERCHANTS AND MANUFAC: 


Assets Jury 1, 1867. 


Cash on hand and in Bank, 515,886 39 


Real Estate, 218,793 02 
Mortgage Bonds, 695,550 00 
Bank Stock, 1,206,400 00 


U, §., State, City Stock, and other Public See dititien, 
$4,660, 938 27 


1,984,508 86 


Liabilities, : : 
NEW YORK “AGH VOY, 63 WALL STHEET 
JAMES A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Best Family Machine in the World, 


FLORENCE S&S. M. CO,, 
605 Broadway, New York, 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 


AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 : BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE C ELEBRATED LOCK. STI TCH. 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 
Liberal discounts allowed. Wareroome, 616 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 

Report of the American Institute. 





| 
$577, tha 4} 





TURERS OF THE UNITED STATes. 


Capital, . . « « « $20,000,000. 


Eumone P. Ross, President. 

Wa. H. Sewanrn, Jr., Vice-President, 
Wa. (. Bearnsier, Treasurer, 
Joun N, KNape, Secretary, 


HEW TORK OFFIORS | 
GENERAL OF FICK, 965 and S07 Broadway, bof, Prankiin Street 
HHANOH OFFION, ist Broadway, het, doh Ana Malden Late 


Nonway ©, Mitten, General i Manager in New York 
d. Db. Anvkews, New Yuik Agent 


People’s Despatch Fast Freight Line 
FO ALL, PARTS OF THB 
WEST, NORTHWEST, AND BOUTITWHAT, 
Merchants’ Union Express Company, Proprietors. 
DEPOT, CORNER OF WORTH AND HUDSON STREETS. 
OFFICE, 865 AND 867 BROADWAY. 


J. CuivrenpdeN, General Superintendent. 
W. P. Van Deunsen, New York Agent. 


— 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT, AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood ; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition, 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


et 
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Printed for Tuz Rounp TaBLE AssociaTION by Joun A. Gray & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and a published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, August 31, 1867. 
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